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SOME PROBLEMS OF THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


I. THE TEACHING STAFF 


So much has been written in recent years on the status of 
the American college that it would appear the question ought 
to be definitely settled. We have had arguments and dis- 
cussions to show why the college should maintain its identity 
and stand firm in its opposition to the encroachments of the 
university on the one hand and the high school on the other; 
we have had articles on standardization, entrance requirements 
and equipment; and, while there is still disagreement on minor 
points, there seems to be a certain unanimity on the main ideas 
of what a college should be. “The typical American college,” 
says Dr. Isaac Sharpless, writing on the subject, “is one where 
from 100 to 500 students meet together without preparatory, 
graduate or professional departments to pursue the four-year 
course leading to the bachelor’s degree. Its purpose is cultural 
and disciplinary rather than technical, and it interests itself 
in the moral and social development of its students, as well 
as their intellectual.” Catholic educators are in thorough 
accord with this ideal of the college and have indeed been 
among the foremost advocates of the maintenance of the 
traditional small college as the purveyor of what has become 
known as a liberal education, as distinguished from the tech- 
nical and specialized training given in the universities. 

We have, moreover, shown a creditable earnestness in our 
efforts to bring our colleges up to the requirements demanded 
by the various standardizing agencies, and all honor is due 
te the Catholic Educational Association for the work that 
it has accomplished along these lines. This association has 
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served to organize and consolidate Catholic educational effort 
and to bring about a better understanding of the problems 
that confront us. Particularly noteworthy in this regard is 
the work that has been done in the matter of standardizing 
our colleges. Thanks to the zeal of the various committees 
that have been appointed to investigate this matter, we now 
have a very definite set of principles to guide us in the organ- 
ization of our institutions, and we know precisely what we 
ought to have in the line of departments, equipment, number 
of professors and number of students. The purpose of this 
paper is not, therefore, to tell what the college should be 
but to call attention to some deficiencies in the application 
of the standards and to suggest some means that, in the 
writer’s opinion, might serve as remedies for the situation. 

One of the principal difficulties is that of securing an efficient 
teaching staff. All are agreed that mere knowledge of the 
subject matter is not sufficient for the teacher and that he 
must have, in addition, a certain amount of technical training 
that will fit him for his task. We recognize this fact in the 
case of our elementary teachers and are rightly insisting that 
our Sisters, before entering the classroom, shall have had a 
normal training in addition to their high school course. In 
other words, we insist that our teachers shall have at least 
as thorough a preparation as the teachers in the public 
schools. Similarly, in the case of the high school teacher, 
we demand that he or she possess a bachelor’s degree or, at 
least, have the equivalent of a college education. 

Thus far we are in accord with the various non-sectarian 
educational associations. But when it comes to the question 
of college teachers we relax, so to speak, and lessen the require- 
ments. Most of the other standardizing agencies demand 
special preparation of the teacher in college. This implies, 
if it does not state specifically, that he shall have had graduate 
work along some particular line for at least two years after 
receiving his bachelor’s degree. For heads of departments they 
require the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent. On the other hand, 
we are satisfied if our college teachers have an A.B. degree 
(which we require of high school teachers) or at least content 
ourselves with the recommendation that they have further 
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preparation.’ In the opinion of many, with whom the writer 
agrees, this recommendation should be made a regulation and 
the college teacher should be required to do at least two years 
of graduate work, majoring in the subject which he intends, 
or is expected, to teach. It goes without saying that some 
of his work should be in one or more of the courses in educa- 
tion. This for a minimum. Such a graduate course should 
obtain for the student the Master’s degree. Whenever possible 
the prospective teacher should pursue courses leading to the 
Doctorate. Not that the degree in itself should be the aim 
of his ambitions but that he may obtain the preparation and 
training of which the degree is a symbol. The goal, therefore, 
for which we should strive is a college staff of seven or eight 
professors, each having a Doctor’s degree or at least a training 
equivalent to it, with a corps of assistants of the rank of 
Master sufficiently large to take care of the number of students 
enrolled. Only with such a staff can we hope to do consistently 
and regularly work of college grade. 

What is here said is intended in no way to be derogatory 
of the work that has been done and is actually being done 
by our teachers in college who cannot meet the academic 
requirements specified. It is well known that the degree does 
not make the teacher and that the man without the degree 
often accomplishes better results than the Doctor or the 
Master. This, however, is by way of exception and is not 
a valid argument against teacher training. No one would 
admit its force in the case of primary or secondary teachers. 

The item dealing with this point in the recommendations of the 
Commission on Standardization of the Catholic Educational Association 
reads: “The professors of the Standard College should have a college 
degree or its (academic) equivalent; they should instruct in that 
department for which they have had special preparation.” (The 
Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, No. 1921, p. 103.) A pro- 
posed modification, to be acted upon at the annual meeting, 1922, reads: 
“The professors of the Standard College should have a Master’s degree 
or its (academic) equivalent.” (Jbid.) In this connection it is well 
to note that the Catholic University in its plan for the affiliation of 
colleges has, since 1912, demanded a somewhat higher standard than 
that required up to the present by the Educational Association. The 
University requirement reads: “Every instructor in the faculty (of a 
college to be affiliated) must have at least the A.B. degree from a 
college of recognized standing, and every head of a department must 


have at least an M.A. degree from a college in good standing. (Year 
Book, 1921-1922, p. 224.) 
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Why, therefore, appeal to it when there is question of the 
college teacher? 

Neither does our proposition imply that no consideration is 
to be given to the long years of teaching experience that many 
of our college professors have had. This in itself is sometimes 
far more than the equivalent of a degree, especially when the 
teacher has kept abreast of the advances in educational theory 
and practice, and may well qualify the individual for a posi- 
tion on the college staff. Here again, however, we are dealing 
with an exception that can have no force in the case of younger 
teachers from whose ranks, as a rule, our colleges must be 
manned. The problem of standardizing our colleges is press- 
ing, and we cannot sit idly by and wait for our teachers 
to acquire experience in the classroom. 

“But surely,” someone will say, “in the case of colleges that 
are conducted by priests the training that these men have 
received in the seminary, extending in most instances over a 
period of four years after they have received the Bachelor’s 
degree, is amply sufficient to prepare them for the work of 
teaching.” Frankly speaking, it is not. Nor is it so con- 
sidered by priests themselves. The training of the seminary 
has no direct relation to the business of teaching, and the fact 
that a man has made a brilliant course in theology offers no 
guarantee that he will therefore be a successful teacher of 
English or History, not to speak of Mathematics or Science. 
It would seem at first sight that he ought to be qualified 
to teach the Classics, particularly Latin, and perhaps Phi- 
losophy. He might be if knowledge of subject matter were the 
only requisite, though even in the most favorable cases the 
extent of this knowledge may be questioned. If we add to 
this the fact that he has no technical training for the task 
of teaching, we can see that the priest is per se no better 
equipped for teaching than is the lawyer or the engineer. 
Even in his own field of theology and related subjects the 
Church ordinarily requires him to have attained the licentiate 
before he begins to teach. Surely we shall not err in following 
the example of the Church. 

But will not the introduction of educational courses in our 
seminaries offer a solution of the difficulty? To a certain 
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extent, yes. However, these courses will of necessity be side 
issues, so to speak. The object of introducing them is to 
give our priests who are to engage in parish work an intel- 
ligent insight into, and an appreciation of, the problems 
that confront our teachers in the parochial schools. They 
are not intended to be teacher-training courses and at best 
can serve only as a preparation for the latter. They will 
still need to be supplemented by graduate work if the indi- 
vidual is to become an efficient teacher. 

How, then, are we to set about securing a college staff that 
will meet the requirements? The way is clear, though there 
may be some question about the means. Let us consider the 
two classes of college teachers, religious and lay, separately. 
Under religious we include the religious properly so called, 
both men and women, and the secular clergy who are engaged 
in teaching. The heads of communities and the diocesan 
authorities, under whose direction colleges are conducted, 
must select the individuals who are to teach and send them 
either to the Catholic University or to some other institution, 
preferably Catholic, of course, where they can do graduate 
work, with explicit instructions as to the courses they are 
to follow. It is understood that only those will be selected 
who show an aptitude for some particular line of work. There 
will be no difficulty in getting the right sort of material if 
a little practical judgment is used in the matter. Not only 
among religious, but also in the ranks of the secular clergy, 
are there many who have all the natural endowments for 
teaching and who would welcome an opportunity to prepare 
for the work; and, of course, none others should be chosen. 
If such a plan were followed consistently, it would be possible 
for every college to have at all times one or more prospective 
teachers undergoing preparation, and thus the future of the 
teaching personnel would be guaranteed. 

The only real difficulty in the execution of the plan is the 
matter of expense. This, however, must be met and, as a 
matter of fact, can be if we will only set ourselves to it. While 
the item of expense is not to be ignored it should not be 
exaggerated, and practically every college, or its authorities, 
can devise means of overcoming. the difficulty. Many religious 
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communities and some bishops are actually now following out 
this method, and they do not appear to be overburdened with 
the task. 

When there is question of the secular clergy, an added dif- 
ficulty presents itself that ordinarily does not occur in the 
case of religious teachers. The diocese should, as a rule, pay 
the expenses of the secular priest while he is doing his graduate 
work as it would be too much to expect him to assume this 
responsibility personally. But here a problem arises. Secular 
priests do not ordinarily take up teaching as a life work, as 
do the religious. They engage in it for a time at the request 
of the bishop, but they look forward to the day when they 
will be taken out of the classroom and put in charge of a 
parish. Is the bishop, then, to incur the expense of preparing 
priests for college work only to have them give it up after 
a few years of service? The difliculty is a real one and will 
perhaps never be surmounted entirely. However, it can be 
obviated to some extent. 

One solution would be for the bishop to demand a certain 
fixed period of service, say ten years, in the college. Another 
solution is the financial one. Many priests find it difficult to 
live on the salary of a college professor, especially if they 
happen to have anyone—for example, a mother or sister— 
dependent on them. A salary equivalent to that of a pastor 
of his own age will generally suffice to keep a priest in the 
classroom. The best way to meet the problem and possibly 
to eliminate it entirely is to use the method of selection 
mentioned above. Some priests like teaching; in fact, prefer 
it to parish work. Other things being equal, these are the 
men who should be chosen for the college staff. If the salary 
is ample, as it should always be, and the atmosphere congenial, 
the successful teacher will not care to change his occupation. 

Now a word about the lay teachers. Most of our colleges 
employ some laymen or women either because of the difficulty 
of getting a sufficient number of properly qualified religious 
or because they wish to encourage our Catholie laity to take 
up the profession of teaching. This latter is a splendid mo- 
tive and one that should be encouraged. The late Cardinal 
Gibbons was heartily in favor.of the Catholic laity engaging 
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in the work of teaching, and the writer has heard him express 
the wish that we had more institutions of higher learning 
where our educated Catholic laymen might secure positions 
as teachers. The Catholic University sets the example where 
an actual majority of the teaching staff is made up of laymen. 
It is evident, therefore, that in discussing the problem of the 
college teacher we cannot ignore the laity. How, then, are 
we to secure properly trained laymen for our college staff? 
This question is in reality simpler than the preceding one. 
It is a mere matter of dollars and cents. We can get qualified 
lay teachers if we are willing to pay them. There are many 
Catholics holding degrees that are teaching in non-Catholic 
institutions who would be in our schools if we offered them 
sufficient inducement. And here a word of warning. We can- 
not use the same standard in gauging the salary of laymen 
that we use in the case of priests. Theoretically it is all 
very well to say that a man should be paid what he is worth 
and that no distinction should be made between cleric and 
layman, but practically this principle will not work, and for 
very good reasons. The priest ex professo is working for 
the love of Good and not for a salary. He cannot, of course, 
get along without the latter; but he cannot, on the other 
hand, make it the motive of his work. Moreover, the priest 
ordinarily has only himself to look out for. If, as sometimes 
happens, he has others dependent upon him, this fact must 
be taken into consideration in determining what his compen- 
sation shall be. With the layman, on the contrary, the ques- 
tion of remuneration is paramount. Not that he, too, is not 
working for the honor and glory of God. He is a layman 
because he feels that he can best serve God in that state, and 
surely no one will deny that it is possible for him to do so. 
But being a layman he has responsibilities; usually he has 
a wife and children to care for, and when it comes to a ques- 
tion of securing a position the salary is the most important 
factor. Hence, if we want the layman in our schools—and 
there is no question but that we do—we must pay him as least 
as well as he would be paid in a non-sectarian institution. 
And if we are sincere in our plea that more of our Catholic 
laymen take up the profession of teaching we must give them 
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assurance that they are not making a mistake when they 
spend their time and money in the pursuit of a higher 
education. 

One further suggestion in this matter of the lay teacher. 
Every one who has been engaged in college work for any 
length of time has come in contact with capable students 
who manifest no leaning toward the clerical state but who, 
none the less, give evidence of talent that might be utilized 
to good effect in the teaching profession. Sometimes they 
even make known a wish to engage in the work, but circum- 
stances, financial generally, prevent their carrying out their 
ideas. Could not some method of financing the graduate work 
of such students be devised? Perhaps it will seem too much 
to ask the college authorities to assume this burden, but it 
strikes us that it might be a good investment. Of course, 
any plan of this kind would have to be worked out as a 
business proposition. There would have to be a very definite 
contract between the parties concerned as to salary, time of 
service required, etc., and the college would have to be pro- 
tected against the possibility of the young man’s switching 
into some other kind of work after getting his education; 
but these are matters that might all be arranged with a little 
care. Such a plan as this offers an opportunity for wealthy 
members of the alumni to do something substantial for their 
Alma Mater. We think it is worth trying. 

The suggestions above made offer, in the writer’s opinion, a 
plausible plan for the provision of a competent college faculty 
that will meet the demands of all standardizing agencies. 
Perhaps the plan will seem to some too ambitious or, perhaps, 
too idealistic. As a matter of fact, it is neither. And first, 
it is not ambitious. Sooner or later we shall be compelled 
either to man our colleges in accordance with the requirements 
stipulated by the various educational associations or to see 
them reduced to the rank of junior colleges. Whether we like 
it or not, these associations are in a position to dictate not 
directly indeed but indirectly. The large universities rely 
upon their estimate of the academic preparation of prospective 
students and upon the value of the degrees conferred by this 
or that college. As a result, young Catholic men and women 
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already enrolled or about to enter college are asking what is 
the rating of the various schools. This is by no means the 
whole explanation of the condition we are bewailing at the 
present time, viz., the presence of so many of our Catholic 
youth in non-Catholic colleges, but it is at least a partial one. 
If we would remedy this situation, therefore, we must remove 
all possibility of unfavorable comparison between our institu- 
tions and the so-called non-sectarian colleges in the matter 
of standard courses of study. 

Neither is the plan we have outlined too idealistic. We 
certainly are not going to sit back and admit that we cannot 
bring our colleges up to the very highest standards required 
by any educational association. With the traditions of twenty 
centuries of educational effort behind us and the record of 
progress in the face of almost insurmountable obstacles, we 
are surely not now going to admit defeat! The great trouble 
with us, it seems, is that we must wait to be pushed. When 
pressure is brought to bear we raise a hue and cry and protest 
that we cannot meet this or that condition; then we settle 
down to work and meet it. And after the storm is past we 
realize that we have actually benefited by the experience. 
Witness what has happened in the case of our parochial 
schools. So it will be in matter of standardizing our colleges. 
Already the challenge has been issued and Catholic educators 
are not going to sidestep the issue. We feel that they will 
leave nothing undone to give our colleges a position in the 
educational world where they will yield to none in the char- 
acter and efficiency of the personnel and the type of work that 
is done. 


Epwarp B. Jorpan. 
(To be continued) 











TEACHING PEDAGOGY TO SEMINARIANS 


Catholic education is a great outstanding religious fact in 
American life today. Large numbers of American citizens 
refuse to take advantage of the opportunities for an exclu- 
sively secular education provided by the taxation of all the 
people. These American citizens establish and maintain on 
their own initiative and at their own expense a great system 
of schools and colleges, dedicated to the inculcation of reli- 
gious principles and to the exaltation of religious ideals. These 
American citizens cheerfully accept a heavy financial burden 
in their determination to preserve to the child the most pre- 
cious of all his inheritances—his faith in God and in God’s 
word and his reverence and obedience for God’s law. Catholic 
education is primarily and essentially a religious work. It 
flourishes in the United States because American citizens of 
Catholic faith understand its necessity and comprehend its 
sublime mission. So holy is this mission that thousands upon 
thousands of noble-hearted men and women enter into this 
thrilling task of true educational effort in a spirit of holy 
consecration without regard for earthly compensation or 
reward. Catholic education presents to the American people 
convincing evidence of the love that Catholics bear for the 
interests of their souls, for moral living based on revealed 
truth, and for the glory of God Himself. 

The tremendous undertaking of providing educational op- 
portunity for the Catholic children of the United States has 
always been blessed with intense devotion, eager enthusiasm 
and zealous leadership. We have no words to describe the 
honor due to the men and women members of religious com- 
munities who in the early days of struggle and sacrifice laid 
the foundation of Catholic education in the United States 
by the establishment of private elementary and secondary 
schools and academies. Their example has been followed to 
the letter by those who have succeeded them. Through their 
works great blessings came. The first foundations were 
securely laid in faith and confidence in God. 

The early progress was, by force of circumstances, slow 
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and halting. No conspicuous advance was made in the de- 
velopment of Catholic Schools until the Fathers of the Plenary 
Councils of Baltimore legislated into existence the Catholic 
School as a parish institution. The call went forth to the 
parish priests of the country to lend their influence and 
leadership in the cause of Catholic education by the establish- 
ment of a Catholic School in every parish where such a great 
accomplishment was possible. Within less than fifty years 
6,000 parishes in the United States have erected schools in 
conformity to the official decrees. 

We are witnesses of remarkable growth and rapid progress. 
For this most consoling and inspiring fact we can thank the 
zeal of thousands of parish priests under whose patronage, 
direction and support this overwhelming educational achieve- 
ment has been realized. These devoted shepherds have spared 
no effort in procuring for the little ones of their flocks the 
inestimable privilege of Christian education. All honor to the 
priests of the United States who have organized their parishes 
and inspired their people to support the project of placing 
Catholic children in Catholic schools. No assessment of Cath- 
olic educational effort in the United States is ever complete 
without sincere acknowledgment of the devotion of parish 
priests, whose zeal in the advancement of Catholic education 
is in such large measure responsible for the gratifying condi- 
tions we meet so frequently today. 

The interest of the priest in education is a natural interest 
flowing from his appreciation of the holy office to which he 
has been called. To offer sacrifice, to reconcile sinners, to 
be the dispenser of the mysteries of God—these are his sublime 
functions. Withal he is essentially a teacher. “Go and teach” 
are the words of his divine commission. “Not by bread alone 
doth man live but by every word which proceedeth from the 
mouth of God” reminds the priest of his definite responsibility 
of engrafting the truths of heaven into the life of a struggling 
and suffering humanity. In the pulpit, in the confessional, in 
every contact with his people, the priest by word and example 
must of necessity be an educator. 

In the school the priest faces educational problems as we 
commonly understand them. On the parish priest rests respon- 
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sibility for the spirit, policies, aims and achievements of the 
school under his control. It is not within the scope of this 
paper to attempt to suggest the methods or means by which 
the parish priest can most effectively fulfil his responsibility 
in the conduct of the parish school. Suflice it to say that 
the parish school needs the leadership and guidance of the 
priest if it is to fulfil its holy mission with any degree of 
completeness. The success of the parish school depends in 
no small measure on the intelligent and sympathetic interest 
and direction which the priest offers to this absorbing task. 

Has the Seminary, the training school of the priesthood, 
any specific responsibility in helping the priest to a more 
definite and enlightened knowledge of the nature, aims and 
processes of education? Is it possible to assign to the Semi- 
nary the duty of giving formal instruction to the young 
seminarians in matters which bear on school management and 
control? The student preparing for the priesthood loves the 
things of the priesthood. Education is the priest’s every-day 
duty. Is the Seminary in a position to give to the young 
priest an insight into the principles, problems and methods 
of procedure in education to the end that he may enter on his 
work with an intelligent and keen interest in everything that 
bears on the Church’s varied activities in the educational 
field? If so, is the Seminary bound to accept this responsi- 
bility? 

We have heard it remarked more than once that the Semi- 
nary is overburdened at present. There is little time for 
added courses and new subjects. Let us acknowledge that 
there are many things which might profitably be taught to 
students preparing for the priesthood. Let it be remembered, 
however, that in the process of selection one must give serious 
consideration to relative values. We make no plea for the 
introduction, into the busy lives of young seminarians, of 
a course in education worked out with the same amount of 
detail required in a professional school of education. We do 
believe, however, that every young priest should leave the 
Seminary in possession of certain definite knowledge on the 
general condition of Catholic education in his own diocese 
and in the United States. He should likewise have a fair 
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appreciation and understanding of the nature and aims of 
Catholic education, the primary psychological principle un- 
derlying good teaching, and the problems which go with the 
conduct and management of every school. 

As a practical illustration of a plan adopted to bring to 
future priests an appreciation of the methods and problems of 
Catholic educational effort, reference can be made here to a 
course of lectures given in St. John’s Ecclesiastical Seminary 
of the Archdiocese of Boston. 

During the past three years, the plan of teaching semi- 
narians some principles of educational procedure and practice 
has been given its definite place in the curriculum. The Dioc- 
esan Supervisor of Schools is assigned the work of giving a 
course of lectures on “Catholic Education” to the senior class. 
This class is made up of men in major orders who are in their 
last year of preparation for ordination to the priesthood. 
The time given to the course is thirty lecture hours during 
the first semester of the fourth year of Theology. Approxi- 
mately one-third of this time is assigned to each of the follow- 
ing general subjects: Catholic Education, nature and aims; 
Principles of Teaching; Principles of School Management. 

An experience of three years justifies the conclusion that 
this amount of work is eminently practical and can be added 
without strain to the seminary curriculum. An effort is made 
to balance the treatment of the general subjects with the 
following definite aims and purposes: 

(a) To develop an appreciation of the nature of true educa- 
tion and to indicate the opportunities and responsibilities of 
the priesthood in the field of education. 

(b) To present the psychological principles underlying suc- 
cessful teaching to the end that the priest may be in posses- 
sion of certain standards by which to judge a lesson well 
presented and well taught, and that he may approach his own 
definite task of preaching and catechizing quite familiar with 
the principles upon which good method depends. 

(c). To exemplify in the life of the parish school whatever 
has been developed according to the above-mentioned plans 
by setting forth the principles governing successful school 
management. 
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In the group of lectures treating of school management, 
such topics as the following are discussed: First Principles 
of School Management; The Priest in the School; The Diocesan 
Organization—Its Character and Purposes; Vocations to Our 
Teaching Communities. 

The first objective of the course is to bring to the prospective 
priest a working acquaintance with first principles. There 
is neither time nor necessity to attempt to develop the so- 
called professional educator. The seminarian is taught the 
why and wherefore of the Catholic school. He is instructed 
to observe intelligently the procedure of any classroom. He 
is brought face to face with the every-day problems of school 
life, and the most effective solutions are pointed out to him. 
He is led to understand the needs of Catholic education in its 
local and national aspects. 

That such a course will be of incalculable help to the young 
priest is beyond question. It will enlighten and steady him 
in the face of the countless educational problems of one kind 
or another which are inseparable from the priest’s active life 
on the mission. It will awaken a professional interest in 
things educational and it deepens and confirms the conviction 
that religion, the greatest inheritance of mankind, the highest 
and noblest concern of finite creatures, is the heart and soul 
of true education. 

This addition to the curriculum of the Diocesan Seminary 
of the Archdiocese of Boston of tried and proven worth in 
the mind of the seminary authorities is considered a step 
forward on our road of progress in the improvement of Cath- 
olic educational opportunity and efficiency. The priests of 
past generations are to be thanked and praised for what we 
have in our day. We look to the priests of the present genera- 
tion to carry on with equal enthusiasm the educational tradi- 
tions handed down to them from the past. To be taught what 
these traditions are, their nature, their value and their capac- 
ity for improvement is the sole aim and purpose of teaching 
pedagogy to seminarians. 

Avucustine F. Hickey, 
Diocesan Supervisor of Schools, 
Archdiocese of Boston. 





_-AN ENDOWMENT FUND FOR A PARISH SCHOOL 


At the advanced age of eighty-four the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Henry A. Brann, D.D., departed from this life on 
December 28, 1921. He was among the first students to enter 
the American College in Rome and was ordained there in the 
year 1862. 

For thirty-two years he was pastor of the Church of St. 
Agnes, East 43d Street, New York City. When he was placed 
in charge, January 26, 1890, he found a debt of $84,000. This 
did not thwart his plans for a model parish school, which was 
opened in 1893. Within a period of fifteen years the parish 
was free of debt, and in 1908 the last mortgage was removed 
from the school. He then began to gather an endowment 
fund which reached a total of over $200,000. For the parish 
school endowment he assigned $148,000; for the charities of 
the parish he invested $25,000; the balance was set aside for 
the higher education of graduates of St. Agnes’ School and 
for the support of students at the American College in Rome. 

Monsignor Brann celebrated the golden jubilee of his priest- 
hood June 2, 1912, with a solemn Mass of Thanksgiving, and 
a notable civic reception at the Lexington Opera House. 
Among the speakers on this occasion were Chauncey M. Depew, 
Bourke Cockran and John D. Kernan. The speakers praised 
the jubilarian, not only for his effective work as a churchman 
but also for his broad range of learning and his personal 
contributions as a writer to the amicable discussion of public 
questions. His conciliatory policy in presenting the claims 
of the parish school won for him many tributes from non- 
Catholics, together with some generous contributions. Among 
these were ex-Postmaster General James and members of the 
Union League Club, where he was always greeted as a welcome 
visitor. His line of argument was to show that the Catholic 
School is closely correlated to the stability of the American 
Republic, and that a school without religious teaching did 
not exist in the thirteen colonies that combined to form the 
United States of America. His argument is given at length 
in the pamphlet, “Christian Education; Necessary to the 
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Stability of the State,” published in the year 1916 by the 
aulist Press (120 W. 60th St., New York City). Some notable 
excerpts follow: 


If, therefore, anarchy and socialism, the two greatest foes of 
the stability of the state, are the logical outcome of infidelity, 
it follows that the antidote for infidelity is necessary for the 
stability of the state. Now what is this antidote if it be not an 
education in which the principles of Christianity are incul- 
vated? Anarchists and socialists themselves recognize in 
Christian education the greatest obstacle to the realization of 
their plans, and consequently they make war on it and rejoice 
when they find among Christians misguided allies who seem 
not to see that they are undermining the state when they 
attack the Christian school. Even in a community brought 
up as Christians, vice and error will powerfully assert them- 
selves, and constant care and watchfulness are required to 
prevent the evil from overcoming the good. The taint of 
original sin is in human nature. In spite of the influence of 
the Christian school and of the Christian Church the rebel 
vices of humanity fill the prisons with their victims. But 
if the conservative influence of Christian education be taken 
away, how much more rapidly will the pestilential microbes 
multiply in the body politic! “For if in the green wood they 
do these things, what shall be done in the dry?” (Luke 
xxiii, 31.) 

It is true that this education might be divorced, as it some- 
times is, from secular education, and be given in the school 
before or after school hours, or in the home, or in the church, 
But such a mode of proceeding would be wrong in principle. 
In such a system religion would not get the place to which 
its dignity and importance entitle it. Religion would become 
in the mind of the child an accidental, instead of being con- 
sidered a substantial and essential part of his training. If 
religion be necessary to the stability of the state, as we have 
shown, why should the teaching of religion be expelled from 
the school in which young citizens are being formed? Can 
any Christian hold that the knowledge of God and of Christian 
morality is of less consequence to the young citizen than a 
knowledge of reading, writing and arithmetic? Does not the 
knowledge of God and obedience to His laws elevate man’s 
intellect, spiritualize his mind, and help to control his evil 
inclinations and passions; inspire him with respect for his 
superiors, with charity for his fellow-men and love for his 
country? Have not the greatest patriots been those who were 
taught in Christian schools that it is a sacred duty to die 
for one’s country? How can a man be true to his friend, to 
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his family, or to his country, if he be not true to his God, 
Who is the source of every moral obligation in the family and 
in the country? Will not the examples of both male and 
female patriots recorded in the Bible—of Deborah and Judith; 
of Jonathan and David and the Machabees; of our Lord, Him- 
self, weeping over Jerusalem—fill the minds of the young 
with love of the flag that symbolizes the glory and the honor 
of their native land? 

If religion be taught only before or after school hours, the 
study of it becomes an odious task added to the pupil’s daily 
toil. Religion.then grows to be as distasteful to him as the 
unnecessarily strict observance of the Puritan Sunday became 
to the young New Englander, who, in consequence, frequently 
grew tired of his father’s religion, threw it away and became 
a rationalist. Religious duties are not holiday clothes to be 
worn only on festivals. God rules and governs mankind every 
day as well as on Sunday, every hour of the day as well as 
before the opening and closing of the school. What will 
children think of religion if the law forbids the mention of 
it or the study of it during the most important hours of the 
day? 

Besides, in the home it is often impossible for the parents, 
especially if they are poor and have many children, to find 
the time necessary for religious instruction. The hard-work- 
ing father has often to labor late into the night, and the over- 
worked mother of a large family is not equal to the task. 
The duty of Christian education, to be properly performed, re- 
quires virtue, intelligence and leisure. But in the parents 
either one or all of these conditions are often lacking. More- 
over, there is no more reason why religious education should 
be exclusively confined to the home than that secular educa- 
tion should be exclusively given there. Why should religious 
education in a Christian community be relegated to the home 
and a ban put on it in the school, as if Christianity were 
something despicable or of secondary importance? The family 
gives character to the state. Is not the Christian home the 
model home, and the Christian state the model state, and are 
not both the fruit of Christian education? We grant that 
Christianity should be taught in the home and in the Church, 
but it should not be restricted to those places and banished 
from the school. If the catechism must be taught only in the 
home, why not limit the teaching of reading and arithmetic 
to the same place and thus abolish the school altogether and 
take off the burden of taxation for education? This would 
be in accordance with the theory of many able American 
writers and statesmen, who have held that the state has not 
the right to assume the rdle of an educator, as such a role is 
beyond its competence. 
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The school is a supplement to the home and an annex to 
the Church. The schoolmaster represents the parent and 
the priest represents Christ. Both schoolmaster and priest 
are therefore bound to teach the knowledge of God to their 
charge. Religion should find a sanctuary in the home and in 
the school as well as in the church, for in these three places 
are souls made by God to know and love Him here on earth 
and afterwards, by keeping His laws to enjoy Him forever 
in Heaven. The rights of God know no geographical boundary. 
The more of this religious education the child obtains the 
better it is for soul and body. His knowledge of God helps 
to make him a man of virtue, and virtue is not only good 
for the soul but also for the body. The virtues of the pure 
and temperate man bring happiness to himself and benefit 
all who come near him. Thus, then, religious education blesses 
the individual and the family and consequently the state, 
which is their creature. The citizen cannot be divorced from 
the Christian in the same individual. 


A similar declaration was put forth by Dr. A. A. Hodge in 
the New Princeton Review, January, 1887, which is remarkable 
as coming from a non-Catholic. He advocated the importance 
of religion in the education of the young, on the ground that 
education involves the training of the whole man and all his 
faculties, of the conscience and of the affections as well as 
the intellect; and that it is absolutely impossible to separate 
religious ideas from the great mass of human knowledge. He 
denied the claims advanced for neutral education. Without 
religion it can only be imperfect. 


In view of the entire situation of public education in the 
United States, shall we not all of us who really believe in 
God give thanks to Him that He has preserved the Roman 
Catholic Church in America today true to that theory of 
education upon which our fathers founded the public schools 
of the nation, and which have been so madly perverted? 


Dr. Hodge goes on to show that the plan of excluding all 
positive religion is unprecedented, no nation or race having 
ever before attempted it. The experience of the ages points 
to reverence for God and His future rewards and punishments 
as absolutely essential to the sustaining of parental and gov- 
ernmental authority. The corner-stone of the American Re- 
public was the Christian religion. Many quotations from 
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speeches and writings are given in support of this statement. 
None of the great Americans ever dreamt of building on an 
infidel or agnostic foundation. Even Franklin and Jefferson, 
who might be regarded as exceptions, never excluded God 
from their thoughts—the former advocating the opening of 
the Federal Convention with prayer and the latter declaring 
“that the liberties of a nation cannot be thought secure when 
we have removed their only firm basis, a conviction in the 
minds of the people that these liberties are the gift of God.” 
Tuomas McMiian, C.8.P. 














LEARNING PLAY LEADERSHIP 


Personality and mother wit go far to make a skilful and 
deft play leader. They are half, and more than half the 
battle. The play leader who lacks them will never come off 
with flying colors. But personality and mother wit are not 
the whole trick. Play leadership is an art, a craft, or, if 
you will, a profession, as truly as is classroom leadership. 
It has its traditions, its stored-up experience, its technic, its 
literature. 

Mother wit will carry its possessor far, but it will not 
teach all there is to know about such things as folk dancing, 
story telling, hand work, games and athletics, tournaments 
and badge tests, playroom and playground layout and equip- 
ment, the educational value and utilization of play, to say 
nothing of side lines like gardening, dramatics, pageants and 
first aid. Yet a working knowledge of these and many other 
kindred things are part of the required equipment of the ideal 
play leader of today. Obviously, the aspirant to play leader- 
ship must study and train, just as he must study and train 
for class teaching or for any other profession or craft. 

The practical question stares us in the face: How can the 
play teacher or the class teacher preparing for or engaged 
in the daily work of our Catholic schools acquire the elements, 
at least, of the technical phases of play? The present paper 
is written to suggest a few feasible ways and means. 

One of the most successful and accomplished play leaders 
in the country known to the writer is a Catholic Sister. She 
has resourcefulness and an ideal personality. She has tech- 
nical training and experience. After this introduction of her 
to you, she would probably prefer that her name be left out. 
But she is doing one of the finest pieces of school play leader- 
ship that is being done in the United States today. She is 
directing the play activities at a Catholic girls’ boarding 
school, and this in addition to her class duties. Here is a 
bit of her history that will perhaps suggest what opportunities 
are open to others who would like to take up the work but 
do not know exactly how to go about learning it. 
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In 1901, shortly after her entrance into the Order, she was 
sent back to her mother house on sick leave, or, as many 
thought at the time, to be gotten ready for Extreme Unction 
and the undertaker. She and others at the mother house 
diagnosed her case less pessimistically, and she was appointed 
assistant in gym work to Miss X, the physical directress at 
the mother house and a graduate of the Sargent School for 
Physical Education. Basketball, tennis, fencing, ball tossing, 
gym work and long walks became part of her daily routine. 
Health returned, and meanwhile she had learned much, because 
she had set herself to learn. 

Five years later she was appointed to classroom work at 
another center. During this period she took private lessons 
in folk dancing twice a week from Miss Y, a graduate of the 
Gilbert School. And meanwhile she kept in close touch with 
the directress of a high-grade local playground. This direc- 
tress happened to be a member of the sodality. 

The school where our sister was stationed had an inner 
playground surfaced with brick. Just beyond this was a 
large vacant lot, about one-third of a city block in size. She 
got the boys together, boys of from fourteen to seventeen, and 
soon they had cleaned up the lot and carried cinders and 
ashes enough to make out of the lot a very good athletic field. 
Every afternoon from 3.30 to supper time she was with the 
boys on the field. At first they were a little reluctant, until 
they found that she knew the fine points of baseball as well as 
the best of them. Then they were with and for her heart 
and soul. 

In 1915 she was changed to another city. Here she joined 
the local Playground Association, studied at its institutes, and 
learned basket weaving, paper folding, and story telling. In- 
cidentally she spent a good deal of her spare time on Satur- 
days and holidays on the municipal playgrounds, conferring 
with the directors on the spot and observing activities. On 
these visits she met uniformly with the most courteous and 
cordial reception from those in charge. 

Such, in brief, is the manner in which one ambitious Sister, 
convinced of the educational value of play, went about seeking 
what she might devour—and digest and assimilate. She has 
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succeeded. She has made good, and no one who has seen 
what she has accomplished and is accomplishing with her girls 
can doubt how worth while it has all been. Apart from the 
unusual circumstances which led to her being made assistant 
gym instructor, the opportunities she has sought out and 
made use of in her play training are opportunities open to a 
good majority of our Sisters. Where there’s the will... . 

Suppose we take a typical case. Here is a teacher or di- 
rector who is interested in play, knows its value and place 
in an educational scheme, is anxious to inaugurate fuller 
play activities, but is perhaps a little unfamiliar with the 
field and wants information and coaching as to how to go 
about making himself or herself ready. What suggestions 
could be given that would be practical, workable, feasible? 
The following are made with due reserve and hesitation. 

First, make out a list of the plays and games you already 
know, the plays and games of your childhood or adolescent 
days. Of some you remember the names, of others you re- 
member perchance only some of the rules in a hazy way, of 
still others you have very clear and keen remembrance and 
have kept much of your earlier skill at them, a skill that 
will easily re-awaken and revive under practice and use. 
Which of these plays and games are suitable to your exact 
school circumstances? A little thought brings home the 
fact that you have had and have stored away in cobwebbed 
corners of memory, a good investment fund of play experience. 
So much to start with. 

A little reference to the current literature of play and the 
play movement will brush up many of your past memories 
that have accumulated a coating of dust in the passing years 
since you gave up the things of a child. Your school library 
may already have some standard books on games for the 
young. If not, they can be purchased for a very small sum. 
Not many are needed. A half dozen will be ample to start 
with, and even two or three will help much. For instance, 
get hold of Jessie Bancroft’s “Games for the Playground, 
Home, School and Gymnasium,” or the smaller collection, 
“Education by Plays and Games” by George E. Johnson, or 
even the still smaller and most suggestive “What to Do at 
Recess” by the same author. 
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If you want to acquire something more of the background 
of play, it will be worth your while reading through Henry 
8S. Curtis’ “Education through Play” or perhaps Gulick’s 
“Philosophy of Play.” Notwithstanding the somewhat for- 
midable titles of these two books they are eminently readable. 
are crammed with facts worth knowing, and are alive with 
anecdote and illustration from everyday life. If you are look- 
ing for something a bit more thorough on actual play work, 
it would be well to look up Curtis, “Practical Conduct of 
Play.” 

Of course there are plenty of other works, but the above 
are a good nucleus for a play library. And of course the 
library should, if possible, contain some current periodical 
literature. Probably the most practical periodical to get 
would be The Playground, published monthly by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America. 

But play leadership is not learned in the quiet of the studio. 
Adroitness in the craft must be acquired on the playground. 
Begin work on a small scale with what games you know, 
and learn by doing. If you live in a fairly large community, 
there will almost certainly be found therein one or more well- 
supervised municipal playgrounds. An occasional Saturday 
or holiday spent at one of these in observation and in consulta- 
tion with the director will net you many practical hints and 
put you in touch with many valuable methods and devices. 
You will be drawing on the accumulated and systematized 
knowledge of several decades of playground activity in this 
country and Europe. 

In such a community, too, there is apt to be a local play- 
ground association. Why not join it? Membership brings 
you into personal touch with others interested and with the 
pooled experience of the community. Then, too, many such 
local associations or local playground groups conduct short 
courses in play technic which are open to members or others 
interested. These institutes may run from a week to months 
and often give a splendid bird’s-eye view of the whole field 
or else take up some special phase of playground work and 
give short, intensive courses in it. A telephone call to the 
authorities in charge of the municipal or school playgrounds 
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of your community will usually get you exact information on 
dates, subjects, and conditions for enrolment. 

One who is alert and wants to learn will be able to make 
arrangements at slight cost for private lessons by professional 
teachers in many of the basic activities and arts of the play- 
ground. There are a great number of Catholic men and women 
professionally engaged in playground work and kindred fields. 
In the average town or city they can usually be gotten in 
touch with by a little searching and inquiry. 

The foregoing suggestions are for the ordinary teacher who 
wishes to do some play work as a side issue or as an integral 
part of her educational task. Of course the more systematic 
way is to acquire knowledge of play technic as a part of normal 
training, either in the religious community’s normal school 
or at summer schools. Courses in play and games and kindred 
subjects are now given at a great number of summer schools 
throughout the country and are attended by an increasingly 
large number of teachers who see in play activities the great 
physical, intellectual, and moral educational value they have. 
Such courses usually include a certain amount of practice or 
field work on the playground. 

Kindergarten teachers have already gotten in their normal 
training much of the technic and spirit of play. They are, 
however, apt to be lacking in the knowledge of games and plays 
for older children. On the other hand, physical directors 
or graduates of schools of physical culture, while splendidly 
equipped along certain lines, may and often do lack apprecia- 
tion of and acquaintance with play activities that have less 
of physical exercise, such as story telling, hand work, garden- 
ing, or dramatics. 

But quite apart from such special training, may we not 
hope that the time is not distant when every Catholic normal 
and summer school will include in its curriculum play courses 
for all grade and high school teachers. Some years ago a 
special committee of experts drew up a very detailed outline 
of courses in play. This outline was divided into three sec- 
tions: a normal course in play for professional directors, an 
institute course in play, and a course in play for grade 
teachers. The whole outline and report was printed in full 
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in the Proceedings of the Third Annual Congress of the Play- 
ground Association of America. It is indispensable for those 
interested. The course for grade teachers included a brief 
treatment of play and childhood, of hygiene and first aid, of 
social conditions in the neighborhood, of the play movement, 
and of the practical conduct of play. 

It was the unanimous sentiment of the committee that some 
minimum requirement in the organization and conduct of play 
should be a part of the training of every teacher. Bearing 
in mind that children’s play is not mere relaxation or release 
of surplus energy but is rather their most characteristic activ- 
ity, and that play has deep educational influence on growth 
of body, mind and soul, what would you think of this com- 
mittee’s view? 

Throughout this series of articles on play, the writer has 
said little on a question which is always near to the lips and 
deep in the heart in any Catholic discussion on education: 
What would He say, the great Educator, and what was His 
method? One of the great contributions of His Spouse to 
human welfare has been Her century-long insistence on the 
setting aside of one day of each week for worship indeed 
but none the less for play. “The sabbath was made for man.” 
Has She not been carrying out His behests? And has She 
not read His will aright? And is it straining the text too 
much to say that those who stand aloof from the child in 
his play and think it nothing worth may well be sharers in 
the sharp rebuke to those who would have forbidden the little 
children to come to Him to be blessed, but also to be His 
playfellows? 


JOHN M. Cooper. 














CHURCH LAW ON THE CERTIFICATION OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHERS 


(Concluded) 


Considering the time, thirty-eight years ago, and the wide 
variance in conditions prevailing through the dioceses of the 
country, the basic requisites of this decree were very consider- 
able. It demanded four things which even today would be 
regarded as important factors in any general plan of certifica- 
tion, viz. : 

1. An Examination Board for teachers in every diocese. 

2. An annual Teacher’s Examination. 

3. A Teacher’s Temporary Certificate. 

4. A Teacher’s Life Certificate. 

The details also were set forth in a remarkable manner for 
a general decree. It did not, however, contain the whole law 
on certification. 

In the mind of the Council every teacher was to be certi- 
ficated unless he had taught before the holding of the council. 
The decree did not, as it stood, apply to all religious teachers. 
Only those belonging to diocesan communities are mentioned 
in it, ie., as being obliged to follow the procedure outlined. 
For all the remaining religious, those belonging to communities 
which were not subject to the Bishop of the diocese, other 
provision was made. 

In its final paragraph decree 203 stipulated that whenever 
the Bishop had evidence either from his visitation or otherwise 
that such communities maintained incapable teachers in the 
schools of his diocese, he must warn the Superior of the com- 
munity that within a reasonable time this be corrected. Should 
the Superior fail to cooperate, the Bishop was to make the 
matter known to the Sacred Congregation in order that a 
remedy be found for the situation, all agreements or con- 
tracts as to the appointment and removal of teachers made by 
the Bishops with the Superiors remaining in force. 

Then in the matter of detail, the decree on certification, 
although admirable in many respects, left some important 
features undetermined. Obviously much was left to the dis- 
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cretion of the Bishops in their respective dioceses; much, too, 
might legitimately be inferred from other acts and decrees 
of the Council. 

The subject-matter of the examination, for example, is not 
explicitly mentioned in the decree. Perhaps this was also 
to be determined by the local boards under the Bishops. The 
mind of the Council was, however, expressed on the matter in 
another decree ultimately connected with that on certification. 

The Council not only legislated upon the final acts, so to 
speak, in the process of certification—that is, the issuing of 
the certificate—but included in its rulings some requirements 
in regard to the period and the process of preparation. 

Closely following the decree on certification is one on the 
normal schools. This contains in brief the data on what 
should be the pedagogical preparation of the religious teachers, 
whether members of diocesan or non-diocesan congregations. 
In it is to be found an expression in reference to the studies 
to be pursued. It is sufficient indication of what the subject- 
matter should be for the teacher’s examination. 

The text and translation follow: 


Ut autem sufficiens numerus magistrorum Catholicorum 
semper praesto sit, singuli, vero eorum ad sacrum et sublime 
juventutis instituendae munus optime parati, monemus ut 
Episcopi quorum interest, vel ipsi per se, vel, si opus sit, etiam 
invocata auctoritate S. Congregationis, agant cum superioribus 
congregationum muneri in istis scholis docendi dedicatarum, 
ut quantum fieri potest scholae quae dicuntur Normales, ubi 
nondum existunt et earum necessitas apparet, instituantur 
in domibus opportunis, in quibus juniores ab expertis et 
maxime idoneis magistris in diversis disciplinis et scientiis, in 
methodo et paedagogia ceterisque ad utile scholae regimen 
pertinentibus protracto temporis spatio et diligentia vere re- 
ligiosa instruantur. 

“In order that a sufficient number of Catholic teachers may 
always be ready, each one of whom is well prepared for the 
holy and sublime office of educating Catholic youth, we advise 
that the Bishops concerned, either directly on their own 
authority, or if need be, invoking the authority of the Sacred 
Congregation, confer with the superiors of congregations ded- 
icated to the office of teaching in the schools and in order 
that Normal schools be established where they do not yet 
exist and there is need for them. These are to be in suitable 
establishments where the young may be trained by skilful and 
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eminently qualified teachers during a sufficient period of time 
and with a truly religious diligence, in the various disciplines 
and sciences in method and pedagogy, and the other branches 
pertaining to good school management.” 


The final expressions in regard to the studies mean neither 
more nor less than that a normal school curriculum should 
be used in this institution. On it the teacher’s examination 
should with all propriety be based. While the decree is un- 
doubtedly general enough to permit of wide interpretation, the 
specific mentioning of method and pedagogy and the other 
branches pertaining to school management give the outline for 
a course of study appropriate for a normal school, and the 
basis also for the teacher’s examination. 

It might further be noted that in decree 206 the Council 
approved the practice already in force of establishing normal 
schools for lay teachers, declaring this to be a work worthy 
of all praise and assistance. 

While it is not our purpose to inquire into the extent of 
the observance of this decree on certification, a question which 
has been occasionally raised, it may be noted that although 
only a small number of dioceses have had boards expressly 
appointed for this purpose, other dioceses have held teachers’ 
examinations more or less in conformity with the decree. 
Bishops have at times required the school boards, authorized 
by decree 204 for the inspection and examination of schools, 
to conduct this examination, and in recent years, since diocesan 
superintendents have been so widely appointed, the teachers’ 
examination has been entrusted to them. Consequently the 
number of these diocesan examination boards appearing in 
the official directories does not represent the number of dio- 
ceses carrying out the provisions of the decree in regard to 
the teachers’ examination. In 1920, for example, only seven 
dioceses reported boards for the examination of teachers, 
whereas eighty had either the school board or superintendent 
and frequently both. 

No further official expression of a general character on the 
question of certification appeared until 1892, when the his- 
toric school controversy among Catholics was at its height. 
At the meeting of the Archbishops of the United States, held 
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in New York City, fourteen propositions were presented by 
the Most Rev. Francis Satolli, Apostolic Delegate, “For the 
Settling of the School Question and the Giving of Religious 
Education.” Among these appeared the following on certi- 
fication : 


We enact and command that no one shall be allowed to 
teach in a parochial school who has not proven his fitness for 
the position by previous examination. No priest shall have 
the right to employ any teacher, male or female, in his school, 
without a certificate of ability or diploma from the Diocesan 
Board of Examiners. (Proposition III.) 

Normal Schools, as they are called, are to be established 
where they are wanting and are evidently necessary. (Propo- 
sition IV.) 

These propositions were verbatim reproductions of decrees 
203 and 205 of the Third Plenary Council already commented 
upon. 

Two other propositions are amplifications or extensions of 
propositions III and IV, but neither in the letter nor spirit 
were they mandatory enactments to be understood in the same 
sense as the decrees. These propositions were as follows: 


For the standing and growth of Catholic schools, it seems 
that care should be taken that the teachers prove themselves 
qualified, not only by previous examination before the Dioce- 
san Board and by a certificate or diploma received from it, 
but also by having a teacher’s diploma from the School Board 
of the State, awarded after successful examination. This 
is urged, first, so as not to appear regardless, without reason, 
of what public authority requires for teaching. Secondly, a 
better opinion of Catholic schools will be created. Thirdly, 
greater assurance will be given to parents that in Catholic 
schools there is no deficiency to render them inferior to public 
schools; that, on the contrary, everything is done to make 
Catholic schools equal to public schools, or even superior. 
Fourthly, and lastly, we think that this plan would prepare 
the way for the state to see, along with the recognized and 
tested fitness of the teachers, that the laws are observed in 
all matters pertaining to the acts and sciences, to method and 
pedagogics and to whatever is ordinarily required to promote 
the stability and usefulness of the schools. (Proposition 
XIII.) 

It is necessary that what are called Normal Schools should 
reach such efficiency in preparing teachers of letters, arts and 
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sciences, that their graduates shall not fail to obtain the 
diploma of the state. For the sake of the Catholic cause, let 
there be among laymen a growing rivalry to take the diploma 
and the doctorate, so that, possessed of the knowledge and 
qualifications requisite for teaching, they may compete for 
and honorably obtain, positions in the public gymnasia, 
lyceums, and scientific institutions. 

The knowledge of truth of every kind, straightforward jus- 
tice united with charity, the effulgence and appreciation of 
the liberal arts—these are the bulwarks of the Church. (Prop- 
osition XIV.) 


These propositions reenforce the provisions of the Third 
Plenary Council. The Diocesan Board for the examination 
and certification of teachers and the Normal School are re- 
stated as points of law binding everywhere. The recommenda- 
tion that teachers obtain state certificates as well as the 
diocesan was made in view of very definite reasons which 
are plainly set forth. Such a procedure appeared then as 
well calculated to give the Catholic school teachers a reputa- 
tion for efficiency fully as good as that of the public school 
teachers. The applicability of such a plan to present condi- 
tions would be open for discussion. No recommendation 
would, of course, hold in circumstances where a principle was 
in jeopardy, as, for example, freedom of education, or if it 
were feared that through it the state would be encouraged to 
exceed its rightful sphere in education. Should its adoption 
tend toward giving the state an educational monopoly, it would 
obviously be inadvisable. As the Pastoral Letter of the Bishop 
of the United States (September, 1919) says: 


The spirit of our people in general is adverse to state 
monopoly, and this for the obvious reason that such an absorp- 
tion of control would mean the end of freedom and initiative. 
The same consequence is sure to follow when the state attempts 
to monopolize education; and the disaster will be greater 
inasmuch as it will affect, not simply the worldly interests 
of the citizen, but also his spiritual growth and salvation. 
With great wisdom our American Constitution provides that 
every citizen shall be free to follow the dictates of his con- 
science in the matter of religious belief and observance. 

While the state gives no preference or advantage to any form 
of religion, its own best interests require that religion as well 
as education should flourish and exert its wholesome influence 
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upon the lives of the people. And since education is so power- 
ful an agency for the preservation of religion, equal freedom 
should be secured to both. This is the more needful where 
the state refuses religious instruction any place in its schools. 

As far, then, as the general enactments go, the legislation 
of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore represents the law 
on certification for the Catholic teachers of the country. In 
diocesan statutes and regulations will be found the measures 
taken for its enforcement and its application to local condi- 
tions. In some dioceses extensive plans have been inaugurated 
to raise the existing requirements for certification and such 
means as summer schools, extension courses, normal courses 
conducted under university and college direction, the develop- 
ments of recent years, are systematically used for the better 
preparation of the teaching corps. State activity and the 
increased requirements for teachers generally have had their 
effect one way and another on these diocesan arrangements. 
That such efforts for teacher improvement are thoroughly in 
conformity with the mind of the hierarchy on the matter 
appears from various passages of the Pastoral Letter of Sep- 
tember, 1919, the most recent expression of an official char- 
acter on the question of teacher preparation. After rendering 
thanks to the “Father of Lights” Who has blessed our Catho- 
lic schools and made them to prosper, the Bishops say: 


We invoke His benediction upon the men and women who 
have consecrated their lives to the service of Christian educa- 
tion. They are wholesome examples of the self-forgetfulness 
which is necessary in time of peace no less than in crisis and 
danger. Through their singleness of purpose and their sacri- 
fice the Church expresses the truth that education is indeed a 
holy work, not merely a service to the individual and society, 
but a furtherance of God’s design for man’s salvation. With 
them we realize more fully than ever before the necessity 
of adhering to the principles on which our schools are estab- 
lished. If our present situation is beset with new problems, 
it is also rich in opportunity; and we are confident that our 
teachers will exert themselves to the utmost in perfecting their 
work. Their united counsel in the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation has already produced many excellent results, and 
it justifies the hope that our schools may be organized into 
a system that will combine the utilities of free initiative with 
the power of unified action. 
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In educational progress, the teacher’s qualification is the 
vital element. This is manifestly true of the Catholic school, 
in which the teacher’s personality contributes so much toward 
the building of character and the preservation of faith along 
with the pupil’s instruction in knowledge. If, therefore, the 
aim of our system is to have Catholic youth receive their 
education in its completeness from Catholic sources, it is 
equally important, and even more urgently necessary, that 
our teachers should be trained under those influences and by 
those agencies which place the Catholic religion at the heart 
of instruction, as the vitalizing principle of all knowledge and, 
in particular, of educational theory and practice. We note 
with satisfaction that our teachers are eager for such train- 
ing, and that measures have been taken to provide it through 
institutes, summer schools and collegiate courses under uni- 
versity direction. We are convinced that this movement will 
invigorate our education and encourage our people, since the 
work of teachers who are thoroughly prepared is the best 


recommendation of the school. 
Parrick J. McCormick. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION THROUGH THE CONTINUA- 
TION SCHOOL 


(Continued) 
V. CONTINUATION SCHOOL IN MUNICH" 


Every boy in Munich between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen (or seventeen, should his apprenticeship last only 
three years) must attend in the daytime some school belonging 
to the continuation school system, unless he is already attend- 
ing one of the Oberrealschulen or secondary schools which pre- 
pare for the universities. Every trade having at least twenty 
apprentices has its special school and the boy attends the 
special school for his trade. Attendance is free and the em- 
ployer is compelled by law to allow his young employees suffi- 
cient time from their work to attend the schools. This com- 
pulsory continuation school averages from eight to ten hours 
weekly and is held at the most convenient hours—in all cases 
between seven o’clock in the morning and seven o’clock in the 
evening. Every apprentice spends one whole day or two half 
days of his working week in a trade school. As a rule this 
involves a reduction in wages. Some employers’ associations, 
however, pay wages on both school and work days. 

In 1912, out of an entire population of approximately 600,- 
000, there were nine thousand four hundred boys enrolled in 
these continuation schools, distributed in fifty-two trade 
schools and twelve general schools. The trade schools are at- 
tended by all boys who are apprenticed to any trade, the gen- 
eral schools by unskilled workmen (about eleven hundred) 
day laborers, barrow men, errand boys and servants. The gen- 
eral schools also receive the apprentices of trades that are too 
small to warrant special schools. Trades with a great num- 
ber of apprentices (such as mechanics, locksmiths, bakers, 
butchers) have at their disposal several trade schools in differ- 
ent parts of the town, in order to shorten the distance to 
school. The only exception is that the twelve hundred com- 
mercial apprentices are housed in a single building in the cen- 





13 For a fuller account Cf. Kerschensteiner: Three Lectures on Voca- 
tional Training, also Best and Ogden: “Problem of the Continuation 
School.” : 
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ter of the town. The compulsory continuation schools, to- 
gther with the voluntary continuation schools are distributed 
in seven school buildings throughout the town. One of these 
school-houses contains only the commercial apprentices, a sec- 
ond principally the different branches of painters, a third the 
various buildings and arts trades, a fourth the printing and 
reproducing trades, fine mechanics and machine locksmiths, 
a fifth the different kinds of woodworkers. The butchers’ trade 
school is combined with the town slaughter-house. The gar- 
deners’ trade school has its own grounds. Six of the fifty-two 
trade schools are still in the buildings of the elementary 
schools. 

In the fifty-two trade schools there are about one hundred 
and twenty teachers entirely attached to the school and about 
three hundred who give lessons there in addition to other 
work. The teachers are recruited from all kinds of profes- 
sions and vocations. Academic and normal school teachers 
cooperate with master-workmen, journeymen, artisans and 
agriculturists, and they exert an excellent influence on each 
other. The artisan, the master and the journeyman learn to 
respect the workman who is engaged with him on the same 
educational problem. Practical instruction in workshop, 
laboratory, shop and garden, is the central point of every ap- 
prentice’s day school. 

The final authority on all matters pertaining to the Contin- 
uation Schools rests with the Director of Education. In many 
other German municipalities, however, the Continuation 
Schools are not under the authority of the Director of Educa- 
tion, but of the Board of Commerce. All trade schools, in- 
cluding the Continuation Schools, are under the direct super- 
vision of nine head-masters or directors, with sub-directors for 
each single school. Each Continuation School also possesses 
its own school board, consisting of a head-master of the trade 
school, a member of the municipality and three employers of 
the trade. It is the business of this board to manage the af- 
fairs of the school and especially to keep watch on the regular- 
ity of attendance. To most trade schools is attached an asso- 
ciation of employers, who bear the expense of school material, 
take part in the discussions on the plan of instruction, have 
the right of proposing technical teachers, assist in the super- 
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vision of practical subjects, cooperate in the examination of 
apprentices, and help to spread interest in the school and to 
further its prosperous development. 

The yearly expenditure for the individual continuation- 
school pupil is about eighty marks, whereas the yearly cost of 
each primary school pupil is about ninety-three marks, and of 
each pupil of the higher schools two hundred marks. The ex- 
penses of the primary school, however, are borne principally by 
the town, those of the higher school in most cases by the state, 
while the expenses of the continuation school are borne by the 
state and town together. 

These schools are not merely technical or trade schools. 
They only make use of the pupil’s trade as the basis of their 
educational work. The trade training which they give is not 
the object of the school. This training is very thorough in 
Munich but it is not the ultimate end of the continuation 
schools. It is only the starting point for the wider general 
training for the education in practical and theoretical think- 
ing, in consideration for others, in devotion to common inter- 
ests, in social service for the state community. In this way 
the continuation school of Munich realizes the mean between 
the two extremes of attempts at vocational education. It is 
far more practical than the academic, theoretical education of 
many such schools while at the same time it is not open to the 
objection that it is mercenary and materialistic in its aim. It 
fulfills the requirements of Cooley’s definition of vocational 
education, “such training as will enable a man to make the 
most of himself as a worker, citizen and a human being,” in a 
very high degree. How this is done a study of the internal 
organization reveals. 

The greater part of the time, about three hours a week, is 
given to actual work and instruction in the workshop, labora- 
tory or garden. The chief end in view is to make the pupil 
more efficient in his trade, not to educate him out of his trade, 
but to train him in the trade which he has already chosen, so 
that some day he may become a master. Teaching in drawing 
and arithmetic, which are included in the curriculum of all 
trade schools, is most intimately connected with this practical 
instruction. Nothing is drawn.that has not been made in the 
workshop. Every process in work or construction is followed 
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out in figures. By making out preliminary estimates and bills 
the pupil learns the value not only of material and work but 
also of the time that has been spent upon the work. It is par- 
ticularly useful for the apprentice to recognize by these bills 
how much time he has spent on the work—and this, of course, is 
very great with apprentices—increases the cost of production. 
Whenever the work in hand demands a knowledge of physics 
and chemistry to show the pupil the reasons for what he does, 
or to teach him how to make new experiments with success, 
he receives instruction in special laboratories in the knowledge 
of laws required for well-considered work. 

Civie education is generally planned as follows in the dif- 
ferent trade schools: First, the historical development of the 
trade to which the pupil belongs is discussed. He is shown in 
the struggles of his fellow-workers the continually growing in- 
terdependence of interests among all citizens of a community. 
Concrete examples of devotion to a common cause are placed 
bfore him. Thus by degrees he recognizes how the problems 
arose which occupy town and nation today, and learns the 
duties and rights of the individual within the state. This 
insight is strengthened into the will to consider others and to 
devote himself to common purposes by the associations of pu- 
pils in working groups, especially in the last school year. 
Hygienic training is given not only by special instruction in 
hygiene, but also by gymnastics and games on Sunday after- 
noons and during the school holidays. 

Thus it will be seen that the continuation school is in reality 
a home of education; it endeavors to take care of the whole 
boy. By interweaving all its branches of instruction with the 
life and work of its pupils it not only constitutes a most excel- 
lent correlation of studies but realizes in a high measure the 
value of motive as a pedagogical factor. The following time 
table for brassworkers is a typical specimen: 


MD 66 600660660 06 60000066000600 0800005 14-15 15-16 16-17 17-18 
Hours per week 


Trade arithmetic, bookkeeping................ 1 1 1 1 
Business composition, essays and reading..... 1 1 1 
Citizenship, sensible living and hygiene....... 1 1 1 1 
Information about trades, goods and tools..... 1 1 os 
Dt “citi deaddises cet aed beisevends cud eu 3 3 2 2 
ED WI -06006605660600005000000008 06. Ve ia 2 3 
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The first three subjects are invariably taught in all trades, 
though the actual treatment is adapted to each particular 
trade. In this school drawing, mostly trade drawing, occupies 
three hours the first year, three the second, two the third and 
three hours the fourth year. For the first two years no prac- 
tical work is done, because the scholars have already been well 
grounded therein in the last year of the council, and are now, 
as apprentices, seriously engaged with practical work in their 
workshop. During the last two years they get two hours and 
three hours, respectively, of practical work—this practical 
work being a higher grade of work than they are likely to get 
in their shop. 

The efficiency of the industrial training is remarkable. Best 
gives several instances of the fine workmanship of the contin- 
uation school students. “We saw youths making scale bal- 
ances for laboratory work, (those square chemical balances en- 
closed in a glass case for delicate weighing). They made them 
throughout in the school, (cases, balances and weights). We 
saw them at work adjusting the weights which they had made 
to the delicacy of five milligrams; boys from fourteen to eigh- 
teen years of age made one hundred of these scale balances for 
their elementary schools to use in their laboratories.”"* And 
again, “In these schools for printers and litographers we saw 
beautiful, delicate, and accurate work, in color printing done 
in eight colors; and a process of marbling and patterning, done 
with a mixture of paste and color, which we were told was a 
forgotten art from the eighteenth century, but resuscitated in 
the school, and now generally used in the trade.’”** 

From such instances as these, it can readily be seen why the 
Continuation Schools of Munich offer such a profitable field for 
investigation. These schools have worked out, to a great ex- 
tent, the solution of one of the greatest problems of vocational 
education. While they incorporate some features which would 
be impossible and undesirable in American continuation 
schools, they possess many characteristics which will guide the 
school-men of America in their attempt to solve the same 
problem. 





14 Best, page 13. 
15 Best, page 19. 
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VI. ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN CONTINUATION SCHOOL 


The immediate aim in America should be the establishment 
of Continuation Schools available to every American working 
boy until his eighteenth year. This school is the only “peoples 
college” that we are likely to have in the near future. It will 
supply the wants of the great majority of the people; it will 
have a real grip on the community and so should be a matter 
of universal concern. Cooperation of employer, employee and 
educator is necessary before the Continuation School can be- 
come a reality. Educators must take the initiative but should 
strive for this cooperation in every way possible. That cooper- 
ation is possible, the Munich system testifies. The means of 
attaining it will be seen in the various features of the school 
organization. 

We may distinguish two general types of American com- 
munities, each with its separate aims and problems, the rural 
community and the urban community. In the rural communi- 
ties, perhaps, the establishment of the continuation school will 
be the more difficult. In many rural districts there is not even 
an efficient elementary school system—much less a secondary 
system. Yet the task is not as great as it appears. The rural 
districts are given over for the most part to agricultural pur- 
suits and hence the demand will be for agricultural training. 
Winter agricultural schools, at which the pupils could live, 
would accommodate pupils from a large district. Each town 
could bear its share of the burden much more easily than it 
could support a school of its own. Theoretical and laboratory 
training in agriculture, reinforced in the summer by traveling 
teachers—whose work would be similar to that of the county 
experts—would adequately provide for the training of the 
youth. A staff of itinerant teachers for the state, each a spe- 
cialist in some branch of agriculture, who would make experi- 
ments and give lectures and demonstrations would efficiently 
supplement the work of the winter school. 

In the urban districts, there should be not only schools for 
every trade, but as far as possible a separate school for each 
trade. Schools which prepare the youth for a number of 
trades cannot well fit him for any particular trade. Kerschen- 
steiner found the principle—“one trade, one school”—to be of 
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great value in obtaining the support of employers as well as of 
intrinsic merit. The greatest problem here is not the training 
for a distinct trade, but the training of semi-skilled machine 
workers. Industrial conditions decree that there must always 
be a large army of machine workers. This does not mean, 
however, that the same persons must always remain in this 
class of semi-skilled workers. Today there is an unparalled 
demand for skilled men in the industries. It should be the aim 
of the continuation school to produce these skilled men in large 
numbers and at least to aid all its pupils to rise to higher 
occupational levels. In order to accomplish this purpose, 
there is needed besides technical training, a bureau of voca- 
tional guidance. 
Bernarp F, Donovan. 


(To be continued) 














EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION, C. E. A., IN ANNUAL SPRING SESSION 


During Easter week, 1922, the Superintendents’ Section of 
the Catholic Educational Association met in a two-day meet- 
ing at Caldwell Hall, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
Wednesday and Thursday, April 19 and 20, were the session 
days. The delegates assembled for both morning and after- 
noon work. Luncheon was served both days by the University 
authorities, who furnished every evidence of the pleasure 
brought by the selection of the University for the gathering 
of the Catholic school superintendents of the country. It has 
now become the practice of the section to conduct the spring 
meeting in Washington. 

The convention was well attended. It was widely repre- 
sentative. Four archdioceses had their superintendents in 
attendance, as did twelve of the dioceses. The male religious 
communities, four in number, had their supervisors on hand. 
Two other Catholic educational agencies were represented in 
the roll call. The daily attendance was thirty delegates. These 
snperintendents hold the most important post in the vast 
educational system which the Catholic Church has today in 
America. They came together with the fullest sanction of 
their superiors. They assembled not to make laws but to 
discuss problems and to bring back to their Bishops the result 
of the frank deliberations. 

The section was honored in the opening hours of its meet- 
ing by the appearance of Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D.D., 
Rector of the University. His chief source of pleasure in 
welcoming the school men was in the section’s “great repre- 
sentative character.” The Bishop saw in the superintendents 
the representatives of the Bishops, the priests, the religious 
and the parenthood of the Catholic citizenry of the land. De- 
spite his many duties the Bishop returned for the morning 
session on Thursday and listened with attention to the dis- 
cussion of the place that pedagogy ought to occupy in the 
curriculum of the major seminaries of the Church. After the 
Bishop had left the hall, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph F. Smith, P.R., 
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of New York, moved that the secretary draft and forward in 
writing to Bishop Shahan the congratulations and best wishes 
of the section because of the assignment by the Holy See of 
Dr. Shahan to serve a third term as Rector of the Catholic 
University. 

Kev. Michael J. Larkin, of New York, who was chairman 
of the Superintendents’ Section for 1921-1922, opened the for- 
mal meeting by recounting the large amount of good which 
flows out of attendance at these regular conferences of those 
in charge of the Catholic schools of the various dioceses. The 
importance of the spring session was especially stressed. It 
furnishes the atmosphere and the time for the calm and thor- 
ough discussion of the peculiar problems with which super- 
intendents are called upon to wrest. The chairman’s remarks 
were reflective of the common opinion of the superintendents 
who have for years followed the proceedings of the section. 
It is felt that while the general meeting held in the early 
summer will ever be necessary and will ever be held appealing 
to every school man, yet the spring session, limited to super- 
intendents and male supervisors, will yield a better harvest 
of results because of the fewness of the delegates and the op- 
portunities to hold private educational conversations. 

The business end of the meeting placed Rev. Ralph L. Hayes, 
D.D., of Pittsburgh in the position of chairman of the section 
for 1922-1923, and Rev. Joseph M. O’Hara, of Philadelphia, 
as secretary. On motion from the floor a new office was 
created by a unanimous vote to be known as Editor of the 
Superintendents’ Section. It is, in a measure, an experi- 
ment, and will come up for final action next spring. The 
tenure of one year was given to Rev. Joseph V. S. McClancy, 
of Brooklyn. The new officers were directed to prepare set 
programs for the general meeting to be held in Philadelphia 
this June, and for the section’s meeting at the Catholic Uni- 
versity next spring. 

An early suggestion came from Rev. Joseph M. O’Hara. It 
asked for the issuance at regular intervals of a “Bulletin for 
Catholic Superintendents.” The main purpose was to get the 
various school men in touch with one another during the many 
months that intervene between meetings. It would serve to 
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widen the exchange of views. The suggestion led to the 
erection of the office of section editor. The incumbent is to 
gather quarterly notes from the Catholic superintendents 
throughout the country, from the supervisors of the male 
communities and from such other Catholic educators as have 
information of service in the administration of the schools. 
This official list of notes is to be edited and published under 
official sanction in the pages of this magazine. The delegates 
were wisely at pains to stipulate that any other Catholic 
educational periodical as saw fit to carry in its columns these 
specially prepared notes may obtain them free of charge, 
and with them the right of publication, by applying to the 
office of the Section’s Editor at 749 Linwood Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The tentative dates for publication are November, 
January, March, and May. 

Mr. A. ©. Monahan, who occupies the honored position 
of Director in the Bureau of Education of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Council, outlined to the superintendents the work 
already accomplished or planned by his department. An ac- 
ceptable accomplishment has been the study of state laws bear- 
ing on freedom of education in America and on the state certi- 
fication of teachers in both the public and the private school 
systems. Problems ahead were mentioned in his remarks. It 
was pleasing to learn from Major Monahan that the Bureau 
of Education, N. C. W. C., has in preparation a list of educa- 
tional books worthy to be used in the Catholic normal schools 
for religious. It is one of the sore points in our professional 
teacher training that we have to depend in the history of edu- 
cation, the psychology of education, the methods and manage- 
ment courses on volumes reflecting anything but the Catholic 
belief in revelation, the existence and value of the human 
soul, the presence of free-will or the adaptation of religion to 
school discipline. Since a school system rises or falls with 
the quality of the men and women in charge of its classrooms, 
this program to lend a more Catholic tone to the Catholic 
normal schools for religious aroused grateful thanks among 
the listeners. 

Without in the least discounting the efficiency of our schools 
in the past, Catholic schoo] authorities are just now engaged 
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in devising means of securing official certification for our 
teachers. Rt. Rev. Monsignor Joseph F. Smith, P.R., of 
New York, led a most interesting discussion of the entire prob- 
lem. He especially warned against the idolatry of formal 
certification, maintaining that a competent teacher, and not 
necessarily a qualified or certificated teacher, is the demand 
of ellicient school administration. Yet the future gives indi- 
cations that many of the states will sooner or later insist on 
certificating all teachers holding classroom control within 
their borders, not only in the state schools but also in private 
schools. Advice was offered to throw the praise and coopera- 
tion of the superintendents back of the vast and at times 
not adequately appreciated efforts being made by the various 
religious communities, both male and female, to afford a stand- 
ard teacher training to their subjects. It is commonly con- 
ceded by the knowing that no system has a teaching corps 
more loyal, more heartily interested in their work or more 
determined to bring standards to a high level than is found 
in the chureh schools of our religion throughout the country. 

The remarks of Rev. Dr. Patrick J. McCormick, of the 
Catholic University, were grouped around the present-day 
tendencies in this field of educational activities. He strongly 
advocated a definite Catholic policy in the matter of certificat- 
ing teachers. The control of the teaching staff in any educa- 
tional system amounts practically to the control of the system 
itself. The present drift of events is towards state monopoly 
in nearly all matters, but especially in education. To bend 
Catholic labors or even American labors in furtherance of 
more federalization is coming to be appreciated as a departure 
from the traditions of the early patriots and to be a mistake. 
Meantime, written in the official legislation of the Church 
are the decrees of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
outlining a definite and a Catholic plan of certification. It 
makes the Bishop the certificating agent and thus keeps the 
Ordinary in authority in his own diocese as the wish of the 
Church has ever been. This scheme is constructed out of 
pure wisdom; it is practical and easy of use. To give this 
church certificate further standing, especially among those 
outside the fold, the speaker advocated the affiliation of the 
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community normal schools with the Catholic University or 
with some other Catholic institution of higher learning that 
enjoys an acceptable rating with the various State Depart- 
ments of Education. ; 

Rev. Dr. George Johnson, also of the Catholic University, 
told of a projected plan that the four Catholic school super- 
intendents in the State of Ohio had recently in view. It was 
to be left to each diocese to devise, under episcopal direction, 
its own scheme for affording teacher training to the religious. 
The underlying plan was to conduct this professional teach- 
ing on the basis of the community mother house, the human 
nature of the religious being allowed for as is found from 
experience to be one of the shortcomings of a central diocesan 
normal school. The uniform examination throughout the state 
would beget a high standard. The certificate to be issued on 
the completion of the course was to be uniform in its makeup 
throughout the state following an agreement on this point 
among the Bishops concerned. Circumstances have arisen 
to interrupt the flow of the plan. 

The experience and foresight of some of the delegates rather 
tended to place suspicion on the efforts of the state to take 
over unto itself the right to certificate all teachers. The 
value of competition between the state and the private schools 
has ever been strong in keeping the quality of the teaching 
in both systems high. A need of the hour is to bring about 
some arrangement whereby states should erect reciprocity 
among them in case some states should take it upon them- 
selves to certificate all their teachers. This angle of a progres- 
sive school policy was well cared for by the assembled Bishops 
in 1884 who enacted that the license of one diocese should 
be of worth in all dioceses. 

Rev. Charles F. Melivoy, of Syracuse, presented his paper 
on diocesan examinations. It led the way to a long and 
profitable discussion. The place of the formal examinations 
in school administration is undergoing close inspection in 
these days of the introduction of the mentality tests. Yet the 
feeling is general that the future will not put these exami- 
nations entirely aside. From experience they are found 
to furnish motivation to both teacher and pupils. While 
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this may be overdone, yet with these examinations confined 
within healthy limits school work becomes thereby to an 
extent a thing of pleasure and urging. It is arbitrary to 
treat the examinations as the sole basis for promotion or 
graduation. This point is generally recognized throughout 
the schools. It is important to fit the questions into the 
mentality of the children. The manner of assembling the 
questions varies with the different dioceses. Some super- 
intendents form them on the basis of the course of study; 
some consult the teachers of the grades and seek from them 
fair questions for the youngsters; still others leave this task 
entirely to the community supervisors. Another point of 
notice was the rating of the answer papers. Upon this turns 
the full worth of the examinations. The scheme of specialized 
rating whereby a single question is handled by one rater came 
in for much praise. It was also brought to the delegates’ 
attention that the various educational scales and measure- 
ments have been found splendid means for drafting questions 
and for rating the standard of the schools. 

The meeting then came upon the problem of the place which 
the teaching of pedagogy should have in the curriculum of the 
theological seminary. Rev. Augustine F. Hickey, of Boston, 
read a paper that was a description of his method of teaching 
pedagogy to the seminarians in the Archdiocesan Seminary at 
Brighton, Mass. The deacons are given a year’s course in 
general pedagogy which is made up of three equal parts, 
namely, the history and principles of Catholic education, the 
Catholic psychological foundation of good methods, and effi- 
ciency means of classroom and school management. One of 
the superintendents maintained that to have the course yield 
its richest results it must not take the form of a mere series 
of lectures. The need of a rigid examination was stressed. 
Also, a good textbook for seminarians was spoken of as a 
prime requisite. Another speaker remarked how the Catholic 
University has been of service to a seminary nearby engaged 
in training candidates for the diocesan priesthood. Here 
a three-years course in pedagogy is given in the shape of 
three lectures every week. 

Again reference was made to the decrees of the Third 
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Council of Baltimore. Therein the Bishops strongly advised 
the authorities of the seminaries to instruct their subjects 
in the proper methods of teaching catechism and sacred his- 
tory. In fact the duty is emphasized whereby priests are 
either to teach these subjects themselves in the schools or to 
supervise the courses. The hour has struck for this provision 
of the American Bishops to be carried out. It will give to 
the present pastor the aid of good teaching curates to handle 
the religious instruction of his grades and will furnish the 
Church of the future with a set of rectors who know how to 
handle the many management problems of the schools. 

Bishop Shahan, when called upon to present his views on 
this important matter, confessed himself heartily in favor of 
having a manual on seminarian pedagogy issued under Cath- 
olic auspices. The whole scheme appeared as possessed of use- 
ful service for the Catholic clergy of the future. It would 
aid the young priest in his work among the school children; 
it would render more successful his preparation of the children 
for the reception of their First Communion and the Sacrament 
of Confirmation. Moreover, in these happy days when the 
Sunday sermon is more and more widely taking the form of a 
catechetical instruction, the training of the seminarian about 
to be ordained in the ways of effective teaching will make 
possible the bringing home to adult and child alike the doc- 
trines of Christ. It was a suggestion of Bishop Shahan that 
Father Hickey’s excellent paper on this subject should be 
placed in print and copies of it sent broadcast among the 
Bishops of the country. By a unanimous vote this sugges- 
‘tion was made the subject of a motion and passed. It was 
agreed that the Caruortic Epucationat Review is to take over 
this work and see that the Bishop’s plan is carried into imme- 
diate effect. Further discussion led to the decision to accom- 
pany the pamphlet form of Father Hickey’s article by this 
write-up of the proceedings of the Washington meeting of 
the Superintendents’ Section. 

The efficient superintendent must of necessity have a good 
grip on his schools. Their supervision must be a main concern 
with him. In the smaller dioceses this supervisory work falls 
to the lot of the superintendent himself, and it is well that 
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the circumstances allow this. But in the larger Catholic 
communities, where the schools are numerous and impossible 
of inspection by the superintendent in person, another arrange- 
ment must be effected. In such cases community supervisors 
become a necessity. But for the coordination of the work 
the entire supervision of the schools must rest on the direction 
of the superintendent. Some of the superintendents have 
issued report forms on which the supervisors forward the re- 
sults of their visitation, which give the basis to the super- 
intendent to send out to the pastors and principals suggestions 
for improvement as well as commendation for the good already 
being done. It was easily agreed that the main point in such 
supervisory activities is the efficiency of the grade teachers. 
Many means for learning and effecting this were mentioned. 
Observation of the teacher in her work, the presentation of 
model lessons, the visiting of praise on methods found to be 
sound and the testing of the children through oral and written 
tests were brought forth for favorable comment. Experience 
tells how necessary and worth while is the checking-up system 
in order to learn if the suggestions of an earlier visitation are 
carried into effect. One delegate discussed the value of calling 
the community supervisors into monthly conference in order 
to learn at first hand the reason for some of the suggestions 
offered on the report form and also to have the superintendent 
learn for himself the exact condition of the schools under 
question. 

Economy of procedure and tact:in handling the human ele- 
ment were further considered. As a rule it is better not to 
discuss with the individual teacher the points on which im- 
provement is necessary. Better to have a teachers’ meeting 
after the visitation work is doné and to discuss in a general 
way the correction points of the school as a whole. Experience 
has approved this as the measure that will yield most good. 
Even here caution is required. Needless pain should be kept 
away from all the teachers. Good-will towards those in au- 
thority begets most pleasing results. But when circumstances 
are exceptional and it is feared that this general discussion 
will lead to little improvement in the case of a teacher or 
two, it was suggested that the community supervisor should 
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be allowed to handle the case, serving as a prudent go-between 
with the promise of the most good and the risk of the least 
irritation. The delegates were anxious to keep in mind that 
the zeal of diocesan superintendents to keep the Catholic 
schools of the country abreast of a level of high efficiency 
was equaled by the thousands of men and women who are 
serving under them as principals and teachers. One com- 
munity supervisor expressed the desire to end the belief that 
the religious teacher squirms under correction. This over- 
sensitiveness to suggestions for improvement is anything but 
the trait of the Brothers and Nuns who have consecrated 
themselves to the religious education of the Catholic young. 

Rey. Dr. George Johnson, of the Catholic University, was 
called upon to discuss the “Present Policy of the CarHo.ic 
EpucaTIONAL Review.” This magazine of the University was 
taken as a type of the progressive educational journals which 
are being published under Catholic direction. The Review 
has a definite policy that has been carefully outlined and is 
being just as carefully followed. Its aim is a scientific study 
of practical pedagogy. It is not intended to open its columns 
to a detailed delineation of teaching methods nor do its edi- 
tors plan to enter entirely into the field of the theoretical. 
While practical and cultural, the Review would reflect a 
Catholic effort at devising better educational ways and means. 
As the official organ of the Department of Education of the 
Catholic University, enjoying a wide circulation among the 
Catholic educators in control of our church schools, it cher- 
ishes the desire to stir up more initiative among Catholic 
school men in order that the report may not go abroad that 
we are merely following in the wake of others outside our 
fold. It is confessedly the pity of our past educational en- 
deavors that our priests, Brothers and Nuns, despite long 
years of fruit-yielding service, have refrained for the most 
part from suggesting to educational leaders measures that 
would lift the efficiency of our American education. The 
Review has invited into its pages the thoughts of the Catholic 
superintendents. These special articles from the field will be 
about projects in which experience has had its part. 

This survey of the Washington Conference, 1922, of the 
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Superintendents’ Section of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion reveals in part the worth of these convocations. Espe- 
cially two efficient results spring forth for attention. Well- 
prepared papers on timely topics engender healthy and frank 
discussions. This is strikingly worth the while when it is 
reflected that the men here assembled come from the east and 
the west, the north and the south. They have about them 
the atmosphere of small dioceses and of larger dioceses, the 
environment of progressive states and that of the more back- 
ward sections of the country. Information is thus gathered 
that is not to be found in books. An opportunity offers to 
obtain at first hand educational data that are mangled in the 
columns of the newspapers or overdone in the pages of educa- 
tional reviews. The second great effect of these meetings, and 
one not less important than the first, is had in the inspiration 
born of encountering men who are giving their best towards 
bettering education and of hearing directly from them the 
plans they have worked into execution and the plans they 
have ahead of them for the future. Of course time passes 
on. Old superintendents yearly give way to new. The tradi- 
tion is yet to be begotten that a priest can well serve his 
Church in a long tenure in the work of a diocesan superin- 
tendent. Promotion to parish work, while natural, defeats, 
however, much good for the schools at large. But in the 
person of the new men who come to the meetings of the super- 
intendents are easily seen ability and zeal. These men reveal 
the wisdom of their Bishops’ selection. The office is princely 
among the gifts of the Bishops. It has within its powers 
the elevation of the repute of our schools among Catholics 
themselves. It is the archway to lead over to a real appre- 
ciation of the sound and American character of Catholic edu- 
cation many of our non-Catholic citizens who still worship 
at the shrine of Horace Mann and his doctrine of a state 
school system resting on patriotism and not on religion as its 
main foundation stone. It is confessedly a point in the Cath- 
olic creed of education that our schools are now resting in the 
zealous and conservative control of progressive American 
Bishops working through well-selected and _ well-trained 
superintendents. Rev. JosepH V. 8. McCuancy, 
Secretary. 
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FIRST SCHOLARSHIP AT CATHOLIC SISTERS COLLEGE 


The Mount St. Joseph Alumnae Association of Mount St. 
Joseph Collegiate Institute of Philadelphia, Pa., has recently 
established a scholarship at the Catholic Sisters College in 
commemoration of a double Jubilee celebration of special 
interest to their Alma Mater. The scholarship will be known 
as the Diamond Jubilee Scholarship to commemorate, first, 
the seventy-fifth year of religious activity of the Sisters of 
St. Joseph in the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, and, second, the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the organization of the Alumnae 
Association. 

This scholarship will provide in perpetuity for the board, 
lodging and tuition of one Sister of St. Joseph of Philadelphia, 
to be named by the Reverend Mother of the Community; the 
term of residence to be from the opening of the college in 
September of one year to the close of the session in June of the 
following year; the first term to begin in September, 1922. 

The scholarship represents an investment of $10,000. It 
was formally accepted for the Catholic Sisters College by 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Shahan, Rector of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, and Director of the Catholic Sisters College. In accept- 
ing Bishop Shahan said: “It gives me great pleasure to 
say that the Catholic Sisters College will gladly accept this 
scholarship, and hereby expresses its profound gratitude for 
the generous action of the Mount St. Joseph’s Alumnae Asso- 
ciation in founding the same. The conditions of payment of 
the fund are agreeable to the Catholic Sisters College. This is 
the first foundation of this nature, and I do not doubt that it 
will lead soon to the creation of similar scholarships. The 
scholarship will be of mutual benefit to the Sisters of St. 
Joseph and to the Catholic Sisters College, for which both 
will be forever indebted to the generosity of your Alumnae 
Association. May God bless them, one and all, and crown 
with equal success all their present and future endeavors for 
the welfare of religion.” 

Since the founding of the scholarship, which has been a 
source of real gratification to those interested in the Catholic 
Sisters College, it has been announced that inquiries have been 
received from other Alumnae Associations as to the details 
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for the establishment of such scholarships, and especially as 
to the manner of paying for the same. Bishop Shahan has 
consequently made it known that in cases where Alumnae As- 
sociations plan to raise the funds within a certain number of 
years, a partial payment can be arranged between the donor 
and the officers of the college, and the scholarship can become 
operative with the first payments on the fund. 


SUMMER COURSES AT SISTERS COLLEGE 
The Summer Session at Sisters College will begin with 
registrations on Saturday, July 1. Following is a list of the 
courses that will be offered, and the instructors who will 
conduct them. 


Course Professor Hour 
Philosophy of Education III..Dr. Jordan.......... 8 A. M. 
Psychology of Education III..Dr. Jordan.......... 12 A. M. 
History of Education I......Monsignor Pace...... 9 A. M. 
School Administration II....Major Monahan...... 8 A. M. 
General Methods II.......... eer 11 A. M. 
Methods of Study............ ee 12 A. M. 
Methods of Teaching Religion. Monsignor Pace...... 11 A. M. 
Methods for High School..... Dr. Johnson......... 9 A. M. 
Primary Reading...........-. Sister Alma, O.S.D...12 A. M. 
Methods in Composition...... Dr. Nicholson....... 8 A. M. 
Methods in History and Civics. Dr. Nicholson....... 9 A. M. 
Educational Sociology II..... Dr. Johnson......... 8 A. M. 
Educational Sociology III.... Dr. Cooper.......... 4 P.M. 
Educational Measurements....Dr. Moore........... 4 FP. @. 
COOP so cc cccscdccceseves Wl Melbssédicdacers OR 
History of Philosophy I...... PO Wess <tccvences 12 A. M. 
General Psychology I......... DO. TEOSGBs 6 ok ccccces 5 P.M. 
Mathematics I............+4. Dr. Ramler.......... 8 A. M. 
Mathematics IIT............. Dr. Ramler......... 11 A. M. 
Mathematics V............00. We Ws ces ksavaes 9 A. M. 
Mathematics XIV...........- ee ere 10 A. M. 
PRpetee Bo. cc ccccccccccccesss oe ree 3 P. M. 
| eererrererrrr roe Mr. Burda........... 4 P.M. 
GChomietey TEE... .cccccsecssas Dr. Chambliss....... 3 P. M. 
Chemistry IV............0.. . Dr. Chambliss....... 4 P. M. 
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Biology I...........+...+ee. MP. Brilmyer........ 8 A. M. 
Biology II*............+..+++Mr. Brilmyer........ 4 P. M. 
Biology IV......ccsccceccces Dr. Parker.......... 10 A. M. 
Biology V*............+.++...+Mr. Brilmyer........ 2-4 P. M. 
Bhology VIL... sccccccccccces Dr. Parker.......+.. 2 P. M. 
Biology VITI*...........+0.6: Dr. Parker..........365 P. M. 
BED Weavcccccceccesesees Mr. Hartnett........ 9 A. M. 
Bagligh VIT............+.0.. MP, Hartmett........ 10 A. M. 
PEED Bic ccccccscseconsuce Dr. Hickey.......... 8 A. M. 
TOEEE BAY 0 ccc ccccccccecee DO. BGG s cc csccecs 11 A. M. 
BAER Bec ccccccccsscccnccoses Dr. MeGourty....... 8 A. M. 
BME BEbccccccvcccvcccesves Dr. McGourty....... 10 A. M. 
DEED Mile sccccdececcesseeses Dr. Deferrari........ 9 A. M. 
GE Bebe csccasccsoccsovcce Dr. Deferrari....... 10 A. M. 
GE BeBe cccccccccscseccds Dr. Deferrari..... ..12 A. M. 
DEE Bowsvscrescicceedawks Mr. Schneider....... 8 A. M. 
PEED © cenccceccecccccescce te CEE hwesens 10 A. M. 
GIS BER oc ccccccccccccccss Ms MERC esecces 10 A. M. 
German VII................. Mr. Behrendt........12 A. M. 
Bene Bon cc cccccseccccccccs Mey CEM ccesccss OA, H, 
RED Vescvcccssvecencesss Mr. Coutinho........ 11 A. M. 
American History III........ Dr. McCarthy ....... 11 A. M. 
Church History VI........... DU. WERE. onccccccs 11 A. M. 
General History IT.......... ‘. Dr. Weber.......... 9 A. M. 
PE Bien cucéandcdeccssceeoconsna Sr. Mary of the Angels 2 P. M. 
BRD Bbc cescovcvcvcececsesesa Sr. Mary of the Angels 3 P. M. 
— . Peer reese: 5 ors © a 4 
EE. Boceccdsecvcsendsivent Miss Osborne........ 8 A. M. 
DED BEE ccccsectecccsecees Miss Osborne.. ..... 10 A. M. 
SE WH 66s6ccctnsiccensepeant Mr. Boyce........... 4P. M. 
PE WS Recccicecesstecesece ee 5 P. M. 
PEE Mbwocdcccedsvesoncenens Miss Henneman..... Arranged 
i Re Miss Henneman..... “ 
Sree . Miss Henneman..... e 
EE SW Eins ceeccccncteded . Miss: Henneman..... os 
2 | eer Miss Henneman..... a 
EE PEUenSusdeccnseceocond Miss Henneman..... “ 


*Laboratory limited to 24. 


Students received in order of application. 
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BEE Fees vs ccadacewseees Miss Henneman..... Arranged 
ee ee Miss Henneman..... as 
Music XXV.................-Mr. Henneman....... 9 A. M. 
Perr Mr. Henneman....... 10 A. M. 
a SS eee Mr. Henneman....... 11 A. M. 
et ere .Mr. Henneman...... 12 A. M 
Intermediate Piano Class..... Miss Henneman.............. 
(Once a week) 
Master Piano Class.......... Miss Henneman..... Arranged 
(Once a week) 
Commercial Geography....... Mr. Dering.......... 4 P. M. 
ACCOUREING. «oc cccccccccceces Mr. Dering.......... 3 P. M. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES 


The National Conference of Catholic Charities announces 
that it has changed the date of its eighth meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., from September 10 to 14 to one week later, 
September 17 to 21. It is believed that this date will prove 
more convenient to the different units interested in the 
Conference. 

Preparations for the holding of the Washington meeting 
have made great progress during the last two months. Close 
and careful study has been given to planning out a practical, 
highly constructive and instructive program on the most vital 
problems in Catholic Charities. The National Conference has 
become a factor of far-reaching importance in the Catholic 
Charities of the United States. It has placed leaders in touch 
with one another and has facilitated communication among 
them. It has brought about a marked degree of cooperation 
among our charities and has been a source of real inspiration 
and remarkable progress among them. 

Among the subjects to be given foremost place on the 
program of the Conference are: The extent to which Cath- 
olic organizations are caring for their own poor, Catholic 
care of institutions for convalescents, Catholic work among 
immigrants, the housing of girls in our larger cities, the 
work of Catholic institutions in caring for the aged, and 
recent developments in social legislation affecting Catholic 


interests. 
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In this month of May the Conference of Catholic Charities 
has brought to completion a long-cherished work—a National 
Directory of Catholic Charities, which is now on the press. 
This is the first national directory of our charities, and rises 
to meet an urgent need of many years. The directory will 
provide the first complete record of the extent and character 
of Catholic charitable institutions, organizations, and agencies 
in the United States, engaged in charitable and social work. 
No doubt, it will reveal many wonderful facts to both Catholics 
and those outside the Church. It will be an effective means 
to progress. It will give us knowledge of the exact extent 
to which we are taking care of our different problems and 
indicate the weak places that need building up and develop- 
ment. It will, furthermore, provide an invaluable means of 
facile communication between our Catholic charitable agencies 
and organizations all over the United States, a factor of great 
importance in the efficient carrying out of social work. 

Indications point to a large and enthusiastic meeting of the 
Conference in Washington this year. The Catholic Univer- 
sity will provide accommodation for all in attendance at 
the cost of $2.75 per day. Those who expect to attend the 
Conference are urged to send their names and make reserva- 
tions at the earliest possible date. 

Efforts are being made in the different dioceses to increase 
membership in the Conference and are meeting with encour- 
aging success. It is fully hoped that, by the time of the 
Conference meeting this fall, membership will reach the 2,000 
mark, Every member receives a bound report of the Con- 
ference proceedings, a volume comprising usually about 400 
pages, which contains matter of great practical value to all 
Catholics engaged in social work and of great interest to 
all our Catholics interested in the advancement of Catholic 
Charities. 

All inquiries concerning membership in the Conference, 
its meetings, reports, and reservations for room and board for 
the coming Conference will be promptly answered if directed 
to the Secretary, 700 Eleventh St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


A Short History of English Literature, by Archibald T. Strong, 
M.A., Litt. D., Associate Professor of English Language 
and Literature in the University of Melbourne. Published 
by Humphrey Milford at the Oxford University Press, 
1921, vii-xi, 404 pages. 

Professor Strong’s new presentation of the history of Eng- 
lish literature has the outstanding merit of frankly being a 
history of English literature. The statement, it may be hinted 
to such as would raise a metaphorical eyebrow in amusement 
or disdain, is not quite so paradoxical as it may seem. From 
mere catalogs of poets and writers of all kinds of matter and 
varying degrees of excellence, such as the good old Chamber’s 
and a long line of worthy successors supplied, to the dis- 
cursive ramblings into the enticing by-paths of history and 
biography and philosophy and what-not, with sundry other 
bibliographical and outline helps for busy teachers—and lazy 
ones, too—that our usual American type of literature textbooks 
provides, it is a relief to pick up a compendium that tacitly, 
and therefore the more certainly, presupposes in the student 
or reader the assumption that there actually is an English 
literature, and consequently that there can be a history of 
that literature. Hence with the delightful directness of the 
historian-conqueror of Gaul the author tells us at the very 
outset of the first chapter, which are the opening words of 
the whole history itself: “It is customary to classify Old 
English, or, to use the more popular term, Anglo-Saxon, poetry 
under two heads, pagan and Christian.” 

Equally as unsophisticated, too, is the absence of full- 
blown introductory flowerings, which not infrequently out- 
rage the reader’s taste by their self-laudatory tone or offend 
his intelligence by a too obvious indication of the purposes 
and uses of the book. Professor Strong’s History has but a 
half-page Prefatory Note, in which we are informed that 
Professor R. 8. Wallace, of the University of Melbourne, was 
to have collaborated with the author in the preparation of 
the manual, but being called away from Australia on active 
service, had written only the first chapter (that on the Old 
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sity will provide accommodation for all in attendance at 
the cost of $2.75 per day. Those who expect to attend the 
Conference are urged to send their names and make reserva- 
tions at the earliest possible date. 

Efforts are being made in the different dioceses to increase 
membership in the Conference and are meeting with encour- 
aging success. It is fully hoped that, by the time of the 
Conference meeting this fall, membership will reach the 2,000 
mark, Every member receives a bound report of the Con- 
ference proceedings, a volume comprising usually about 400 
pages, which contains matter of great practical value to all 
Catholics engaged in social work and of great interest to 
all our Catholics interested in the advancement of Catholic 
Charities. 

All inquiries concerning membership in the Conference, 
its meetings, reports, and reservations for room and board for 
the coming Conference will be promptly answered if directed 
to the Secretary, 700 Eleventh St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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A Short History of English Literature, by Archibald T. Strong, 
M.A., Litt. D., Associate Professor of English Language 
and Literature in the University of Melbourne. Published 
by Humphrey Milford at the Oxford University Press, 
1921, vii-xi, 404 pages. 

Professor Strong’s new presentation of the history of Eng- 
lish literature has the outstanding merit of frankly being a 
history of English literature. The statement, it may be hinted 
to such as would raise a metaphorical eyebrow in amusement 
or disdain, is not quite so paradoxical as it may seem. From 
mere catalogs of poets and writers of all kinds of matter and 
varying degrees of excellence, such as the good old Chamber’s 
and a long line of worthy successors supplied, to the dis- 
cursive ramblings into the enticing by-paths of history and 
biography and philosophy and what-not, with sundry other 
bibliographical and outline helps for busy teachers—and lazy 
ones, too—that our usual American type of literature textbooks 
provides, it is a relief to pick up a compendium that tacitly, 
and therefore the more certainly, presupposes in the student 
or reader the assumption that there actually is an English 
literature, and consequently that there can be a history of 
that literature. Hence with the delightful directness of the 
historian-conqueror of Gaul the author tells us at the very 
outset of the first chapter, which are the opening words of 
the whole history itself: “It is customary to classify Old 
English, or, to use the more popular term, Anglo-Saxon, poetry 
under two heads, pagan and Christian.” 

Equally as unsophisticated, too, is the absence of full- 
blown introductory flowerings, which not infrequently out- 
rage the reader’s taste by their self-laudatory tone or offend 
his intelligence by a too obvious indication of the purposes 
and uses of the book. Professor Strong’s History has but a 
half-page Prefatory Note, in which we are informed that 
Professor R. S. Wallace, of the University of Melbourne, was 
to have collaborated with the author in the preparation of 
the manual, but being called away from Australia on active 
service, had written only the first chapter (that on the Old 
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English period) and a part of the second (that on the early 
Middle English period). Hence the carrying out of the 
projected history of English literature was left solely to Pro- 
fessor Strong. His further comment in the Note that he 
“was compelled, for reasons of space, to avoid biographical 
details, except in so far as these had a direct bearing on an 
author’s writings,” if deplored as a shortcoming, is a fault 
more to be commended than censured, and is, in fact, one of 
the very differences from the average short-compass “history” 
that makes for the greater merit of the manual, for it allows 
space for a great deal of more meaty matter. Moreover, the 
competent and well-posted teacher will prefer to have in the 
hands of the students a book that continually keeps before 
the attention the orderly and connected development of Eng- 
lish literature, and will know how, in lecture dictation and 
in the encouragement of individual research on the part of 
the student, to accomplish the acquisition of the biographical 
and historical detail that must be had. 

In the concluding sentences of the prefatory note the author 
properly offers as an explanation of the appearance of his 
history, when there are already good older histories in the 
field, the “partial justification . . . found in the attempt here 
made to bring the treatment of the subject abreast of recent 
research and criticism.” While the adherence to this purpose 
is generally observable throughout the work, and the treat- 
ment accorded the various periods usually satisfactory, the 
first four chapters, which carry the history down to Chaucer, 
are felt to be rather slight, being much less than 10 per cent 
of the whole book. Nevertheless, a highly commendable chap- 
ter is supplied on the lyric and miscellaneous poetry of the 
Middle English period before Chaucer (pp. 32-36), which 
presents to the reader, when taken in connection with earlier 
passages on the subject (pp. 7, 11, 13-15, and 19-20) as good 
a short account of the Old English versification and of that 
after the courtly Norman-French model, with the consequent 
clash, struggle, and partial amalgamation of the two, as I 
know anywhere—certainly better than in any existing short 
handbook of the literary history of England. The subject is 
resumed and completed in the chapter on Chaucer, Langland, 
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and Gower. Perhaps objection should here be noted to the 
impression expressly conveyed in several places, that the old 
alliterative meter of Anglo-Saxon poetry was “temporarily 
revived” in the later Middle English romances and in the 
Piers Plowman. Professor Strong is, of course, aware that 
the older verse-making fashion never really died out among 
the genuine Anglo-Saxons themselves, the mass and bulk of 
the people, and that, indeed, as he himself elsewhere says, 
even the poets of the Norman period, who were so studiously 
imitating the French manner, more often than not fell into 
the older scheme against their wills. The bald statement 
about temporary revival, if left unnoticed, would tend to 
leave an impression that Professor Strong must certainly 
not wish to leave. 

The treatment of the early ballads, in the chapter on bal- 
lads and lyric poetry in and about the fifteenth century, shows 
a sure touch of literary appreciation and critical discrimina- 
tion. In this chapter Professor Strong ranges himself unmis- 
takably on the side of the claimants for conscious author- 
ship of even these fleeting, elf-like children of literature. The 
view is so generally not that of the average teacher of litera- 
ture that readers of the CarHoric EpucationaL Review will 
be interested to have it here presented in Mr. Strong’s own 
words, especially since he has done so adequately. If his 
reference to “certain American writers” somewhat touches 
our American consciousness to the quick, we need only remem- 
ber that, if Englishmen are not alluded to, it is because Amer- 
icans have been more aggressively workers in the ballad field; 
and, besides, the allusion to Professor Childs at the end of 
the passage will naturally assuage much of the sting. 

Says the passage referred to: 


Attempts have been made, chiefly by certain American 
writers, to assume that because the authors of the ballads 
are unknown, they are to be regarded not as professional 
singers but as obscure members of the village community on 
whom the gift of song suddenly descended during the dance, 
much as the gift of prayer descends on Salvationists at a 
revivial meeting. “They are not professional poets or min- 
strels,” says Professor Gummere, “but members of the folk.” 
Professor Kittredge goes further, and claims that the “process 
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of improvisation is not a solitary act” but one “in which the 
audience participate” after some mysterious fashion which 
gives them “a kind of share in the poetic act.” The professor 
adds, after further speculation: “Thus we have arrived at a 
state of things which is in effect scarcely to be distinguished 
from supposedly inconceivable phenomenon of a numerous 
throng composing poetry in one voice.” 

This conclusion, which is an extreme expression of the 
“communal theory” of the ballad’s origin [Note the beautiful 
English use of the true genitive!], seems to the present writer 
to be based on mere conjecture, unsupported by any weight 
of evidence or probability. The actual facts concerning the 
birth of ballads are so scanty that it is as difficult to marshal 
them for the refutation of this theory as for its demonstra- 
tion; but the burden of proof certainly lies with those who 
advance a conjecture so utterly out of keeping with all the 
known facts of literary composition, and that burden so far 
has never been satisfactorily shouldered. Most folk who know 
and love poetry would surely rebel at the idea that Glasgerion 
and The Wife of Usher’s Well, with their exquisite, if primitive, 
artistry, and their perfect unity of feeling, were produced 
by any kind of improvisation, least of all by the many- 
mouthed improvision of the many-headed. Even were the 
assumption granted, it could account only for a crude, short, 
and primitive form of the ballads, and not for the extended 
and comparatively finished narrative form in which most 
of them now survive. This would have to be explained, and is 
explained, by the more extreme “communalists” through the 
assumption of a secondary communal process of gradual re- 
vision and addition hardly less mysterious or better authen- 
ticated than the first. In default of more convincing explana- 
tions, we may assume that there was a definite, individual 
author for each of the ballads that he composed these before, 
and not at, the choral singing, and that in the case of the 
best ballads thus produced, the original form was similar 
in general characteristics to our own. Furthermore, as the 
choral dance was by no means solely confined to villagers— 
to the “people” as contrasted with the gentry and aristoc- 
racy—there is no reason for assuming that the ballad poet 
was the artless simpleton postulated by extreme communalist 
conjecture. Rather may we agree with Professor Childs that 
“the ballad is not the product or the property of the common 
orders of the people.” 

Another commendable feature of the volume—helpful for 
private reading and classroom use alike—is the arrangement 
from period to period of the various literary types, such as 
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the novel, the essay, and the drama, in a connected method 
of presentation. The history of prose fictional writing, for 
example, formally begins with Lyly’s Huphues, Sidney’s Ar- 
cadia, and Green’s novels in Chapter XII on Elizabethan 
and Jacobean prose, is somewhat lost, it is true, in Chapter 
XX, on the Rise of the Press, in which a paragraph only 
is devoted to Defoe’s novels, but strongly resumes in an e# pro- 
fesso treatment further on in the volume in a chapter on the 
eighteenth century novel (XXII), a later one on Scott and 
the early novelists of the nineteenth century, and a closing 
chapter on the Victorian novelists, which runs down, how- 
ever, only as far as Robert Louis Stevenson, though Samuel 
Butler’s The Way of All Flesh and even the fantastic Hrewhon - 
and Hrewhon Revisited are given a short paragraph, and 
Gissing, Whyte-Melville, Blackmore, William Sharp (Fiona 
Macleod), Waiter Besant and James Rice, George MacDonald, 
and John Watson (Ian Maclaren) are dismissed with a line 
or two. 

It is regrettable that the author did not carry the novel 
closer to the present. It is the predominant type today, and 
along with the drama holds the best promise for the future. 
The weaving together of even such loose strands as are found 
throughout the Advance of the English Novel by William 
Lyon Phelps, to mention only one of a number of such studies, 
would have done somewhat towards acquainting the student 
or mere chance reader with the really vital element in litera- 
ture by connecting the present day with the great achieve- 
ments of the past. The present writer still remembers how 
like a thrill it came to him as a boy when he discovered 
among the lists of “later writers” at the end of the textbook 
on literary history a few names that had bracketed the date 
of birth and not that of death. He seemed to feel some kinship 
with the age of giants, and, I am sure, derived no little 
inspiration and stimulation from the feeling. The only satis- 
fying conclusion to an otherwise well-handled treatment of 
English fiction in Professor Strong’s manual are the few words 
in the closing paragraph of the volume: “In the practice of 
the novel, there has been much brilliancy and some greatness; 
indeed, one of the greatest novelists who have ever written in 
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English is still with us today. Apart from him there have been 
few stray masterpieces, but hardly any man stands out as 
unmistakably a master.” 

The volume of Professor Strong has much to commend it, 
whether as a book to be used in the classroom or as a vade 
mecum with every teacher of literature. Even college pre- 
ceptors will find it satisfying to their general needs in periods 
in which they may not be so completely oriented. A good 
index is provided; but one misses the usual—and often help- 
ful—topical index so well done in our American publications. 
Unfortunately, too, the use of 8-point type in the rather long 
measure gives the page a very solid appearance and makes for 
hard reading. 

F, J. Hemecr. 


Good English: a Practical Manual of Correct Speaking and 
Writing, by John Louis Haney, Ph.D., Professor of English 
Philology and Head of the Department of English, Central 
High School, Philadelphia. Philadelphia: Peter Reilly, 
1922, iii-xi, 244 pages. 

It may be bad child psychology and bad educational psy- 
chology to write a book of “Don’ts,” but speaking and writing 
is an art that we all know at least somewhat, and when it 
comes to diction and locutions, most of us would rather have 
the obvious and tangible instruction of having our shortcom- 
ings pointed out to us for correction than “Excelsior” signs 
displayed to higher and higher levels of rhetorical excellence 
which we never hope to reach anyway. The practical teacher 
knows, too, that the psychologist—or shall we say the pseudo- 
psychologist—to the contrary notwithstanding, the theme of 
the same student will from day to day, or from week to week, 
offend our sense of literary propriety persistently in this, 
that, or the other blunder, until impatient at the restraints 
that our good teaching principles have put upon us, we 
viciously red-line the offending locution and marginally anno- 
tate the text in characters as bold as John Hancock’s signature 
with the injunction, “Don’t say you-all.” That delightful, if 
incorrect Southernism is not in Haney; but “his’n” is, and 
“hain’t,” “might of gone,” and “dumb.” The manual is, in 
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fact, largely a little thesaurus of vulgarisms and provincial- 
isms, with direct and concise discussion of the incorrectness 
involved, and usually a citation of the correct expression. At 
times there is a sly, humorous innuendo, as, when, for instance, 
under “down” we are told, “Most dogs, when told to ‘Lie 
down,’ accept the command as good English.” And on the 
same page we have the comment: “Some people are much 
concerned as to whether we drink soup or eat soup. Let them 
be assured that we do not drink soup. We may drink con- 
comme or bouillon from cups, but soup, whether the clearest 
turtle or the thickest puree, is eaten. Of course, if we hold 
the plate directly to the lips and swallow the soup we may 
say that we are drinking the soup. We may drink molasses 
in the same manner if we are thus inclined. Mr. Horace 
Fletcher is said to have advised his folowers to chew their 
soup.” The writer has enjoyed a few good laughs from 
the pages of the volume. But all this does not do credit 
to the real value of Haney’s manual. It is useful to have at 
hand, when we are puzzled as to the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of an expression that we want either to use ourselves or 
condemn with assurance and safety in a student’s theme. The 
very readable Preface exhibits the author’s sanity of attitude 
towards the vibrant, living language that English, and Amer- 
ican English, is. The volume also contains an excellent, not 
too elongated, bibliography of references and textbooks, nearly 
all of comparatively recent date, for those who wish to famil- 
iarize themselves with the authoritative literature on English 
grammar and usage. 
Francis J. Hemecr. 


A Hundred Things a Girl Can Make, by Bonnie E. Snow and 
Hugo B. Froehlich, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1922. 

This book will be welcomed heartily by girls who enjoy 
creating things in an artistic manner, and they will not be 
content until each of the very interesting problems suggested 
in its five chapters have seen completion. Nor will it appeal 
to girls alone. It offers inspiration to teachers of Domestic 
Art and Home Decoration as well. The handiwork presented 
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is original and out of the ordinary. The ideas are minutely 
explained and diagrammed but not in such a way as to pre- 
clude the expression of individuality in the finished product. 

Each of the chapters is replete with excellent suggestions, 
and Chapter IV, “Painted Things,” presents many possibilities 
for adding a clever and artistic touch to the more common- 
place objects of the home. Chapter V, “Needlework,” is ex- 
ceptionally well done and deserves appreciation. Needlework 
has always been more or less the copying of a color scheme, 
and a design and seldom offers any chance for self-expression. 
In this chapter the suggestions may be carried out to suit the 
fancy of the individual as to color and design. 

As stated in the Preface, “this addition to the numerous 
books on Handicrafts for Girls justifies itself in three ways: 
it makes its approach to the subject from the standpoint of 
art; the materials used and the problems offered are neither 
commonplace nor hackneyed; and the finished results, if at- 
tained through a careful following out of the directions given, 
are not only of artistic interest, but possess as well unques- 
tioned commercial value.” 

M. C. Jounson. 
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